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Sermons for the Month of July 
FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


ON THE VICE OF SWEARING 
BY THE REV. THOMAS WHITE 


“Whoever shall say to his brother, ‘Raca,’ shall be in danger of the 
— but whosoever shall say ‘thou fool,’ shall be in danger of hell fire.” 
—Matt. v, 22. 


SYNOPSIS.—Christ forbade not only homicide, but anger and cursing and 
swearing. These vices very common. The meaning of swearing. We 
shall be judged severely for these evil habits; what shall be our excuse? 
Anger is no excuse for swearing. Scripture deals not lightly with this 
pernicious habit. It 1s offensive to God, injurious to our neighbor and to 
society. This evil can be and must be conquered. Prayer and frequent 
confession, with persevering efforts, the remedies to be used. 


Our divine Redeemer, in the admirable discourse which He made 
to the multitude in the early part of His mission, and, which forms 
an excellent epitome of Christian morality, not satisfied with for- 
bidding any attempt on the life of our fellow-creature, by the shock- 
ing crime of voluntary homicide, forbids us to indulge in the vice of 
anger, pronounces it criminal to make use even of injurious or 
contemptuous words, in regard to our neighbor, and assures us that 
whoever is guilty of intemperate, insulting, or degrading language 
toward his fellowman, will receive a sentence of condemnation, 
more or less rigorous, as the injury done may be more or less 
grievous. My brethren, you are sensible that these declarations 
of Jesus Christ, which will be verified to an iota, are but little 
attended to by mankind in general. On every side, and in every 
rank of life, among the higher as among the lower orders; 
among those who have received a liberal education, no less than 
among those who have been denied that singular felicity, every- 
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where are heard oaths, imprecations, and maledictions, either against 
fellow-creatures,or against the animal part of the creation, or against 
inanimate beings, or against their own bodies and immortal souls, 
and this, too, frequently without the smallest provocation or the 
slightest cause, merely from an impious habit, or wanton profane- 
ness. To such an excess has this odious vice attained, that on the 
most trivial occasions oaths and curses are employed, to the scandal 
and disgrace, if not of religion which reprobates the practise, at least 
of those among the professors of religion who seem to contemn 
the doctrines, and disregard the threats, which Christianity holds 
out against those who violate its sacred observances. Even reason 
and good sense are too frequently sacrificed to this absurd and 
wicked practise, so that in order to comprehend the language of 
some men, it is absolutely necessary to expunge, by a kind of men- 
tal obliteration, certain passages of every sentence that they utter, 
without which the whole would degenerate into downright non- 
sense, and profane jargon. I feel a pleasing confidence that this 
too prevalent habit has not been contracted by many of those en- 
trusted to my care; yet if but one has been infected by the conta- 
gion, it would be a gratifying triumph to rescue him, and as the 
danger to which all are exposed is great and imminent, I shall be 
happy if I can influence you to detest and avoid this common, yet 
irreligious practise. 

Swearing may be understood in two different significations, either 
in its proper theological sense, as an appeal to God, by which He 
is invoked in testimony to the truth of what is asserted, or in the 
common acceptation, by which oaths, curses, imprecations, and 
every profane expression are understood. In the first sense, it is 
strictly and primarily forbidden by the second Commandment, which 
declares it to be displeasing to God to swear by His holy name, in 
violation of truth, or justice, or judgment. As to the second ac- 
ceptation, it is unnecessary to say more than that it comprises 
every malediction against ourselves, our fellow-creatures, or against 
anything that exists in nature. 

Let me conjure you, my brethren, to consider what the nature 
is of those expressions from which it is my wish to deter you, and 
which are so often in the mouths of Christians, at least by profes- 
sion. It is an article of faith, expressly notified to us by the word 
of truth, that every unprofitable word will be arraigned at the tri- 
bunal of Sovereign justice; that to address our brother, that is, 
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our fellow-creature, in a language expressive of contempt, or 
injurious to his honor, is to offend the common Father of all, and 
to deserve punishment. “Whosoever shall say,” etc. Of every 
idle word we must give an account before our supreme Judge, the 
God of all sanctity, and every idle and profane word will be pun- 
ished with greater or less severity, in proportion to the malice with 
which it is fraught. What excuse, then, will you offer for words 
which are not simply idle or unprofitable? For language that is not 
merely unnecessary and vain, but injurious—contrary to charity 
—insulting to your neighbor, disrespectful to your God, often pro- 
fane, and sometimes blasphemous? Pretend not that your expres- 
sions are not of the blackest enormity; that they are pronounced 
without the violence of outrageous fury and mad passion; you are 
convinced that they are displeasing to God, and is not that sufficient 
to make you avoid them? Can you consider it as a matter of small 
concern that the name of God’s enemy, and of your own, is uttered 
on every occasion, not out of detestation for him, but perhaps with 
a wish that he would take yourself or your neighbor? Do you not 
know that by your engagements at the font of Baptism, you re- 
nounced the devil and all his works, and all his pomps? Can you 
still say, even without meaning what you say, that you wish him to 
seize and carry away yourselves or your fellow-creatures? Our 
Redeemer says that “from the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh” (Matt. xii, 34); and though you do not, on these occa- 
sions, stop to weigh the signification of the words you use, yet 
does it not happen to you, from the force of habit, that in the vio- 
lence of your passion, you really wish, as far as your disturbed 
mind can command or direct a wish, that the vengeance which you 
call down upon yourselves or others may be accomplished ? 

You allege that, in the moments of cool reflection, you condemn 
the expressions which fell from your lips in the frenzy of your 
rage; you say you are then sorry for the effusions of passion; very 
true, but do not imagine that what you blush at when past, is, there- 
fore, innocent in the commission. Know and be persuaded that if 
the evil which you wish your neighbor be considerable, the sin 
which you commit is grievous, and, according to the dictates of 
sound theology, more or less aggravated according to the relation 
which the person holds in your regard, and in proportion to his 
claim to your love, your gratitude, your respect, or the edification 
of your good example. What shall we say of those parents who, 
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with irreligious and unnatural wish, consign their children to the 
devil; who, on the slightest offense, committed perhaps without 
the consciousness of guilt, from the ignorance or simplicity of in- 
fancy, burst into rage, and incur the guilt of damnation, while they 
wish the horrors of it to fall upon their harmless offspring. Oh, 
monsters of barbarity, can you call down wo and endless calamity 
upon those who, by Baptism, have been made the adopted children 
of God, and whom it is your duty, and ought to be your fondest 
wish, to conduct to everlasting happiness! Such, however, is the 
inconceivable malice of men, that the parent is heard to call down 
everlasting perdition upon his own child, the child is heard to 
curse his parent; and, as if Christians had determined to offend 
God by every possible insult, and had, in the language of the 
Psalmist, “set their mouth against heaven” (Ps. Ixxii, 9), they often 
introduce the most horrid oaths and curses into their discourse, with- 
out connection of language or combination of sentiment, as it were, 
for the express purpose of insulting God, and provoking His anger. 

Persons who profess to be the invariable votaries of honor, whose 
word, of course, should be the word of honor, an undeniable pledge 
of truth, as if they had lost all claim to common credence, appeal 
to God on every trifling occurrence, and seal even the most unim- 
portant assertion with the solemn, sacred testimony of an oath. 
Often do we hear men calling their Maker to witness the ven- 
geance which they are resolved to take for affronts received, pro- 
ceeding to horrid imprecations, wishing that they may lose the use 
of the most precious organs of sense, of their limbs, their faculties ; 
that they may be instantly struck blind or speechless, or may be for- 
ever deprived of the joys of heaven, if what they assert be not 
strictly true; when, perhaps, they know it to be clearly false; if 
they do not perform such a deed, when, perhaps, to perform it would 
be a grievous outrage against the Lord of all, whom they presume 
to insult and defy. Oh, it is indeed dreadful even to make allusion 
to curses so tremendous, and I feel that I ought almost to apolo- 
gize to many of my hearers, for exciting in their minds ideas of 
such alarming profaneness; for, as the wise man says, “the speech 
that sweareth much shall make the hair stand on end, and its irrev- 
erence shall make one stop his ears” (Eccles, xxvii, 15)! I hope, 
however, and this has been my inducement, I hope by the represen- 
tation, in this holy place, of crimes which almost petrify the Christian 
hearer, to bring those who may be guilty of them, to a sense of 
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their crime, and a sorrow for their offenses. I trust they will them- 
selves be induced to shudder at the recollection of those shocking 
blasphemies which they have so often uttered; of those imprecations 
which they have vomited out against themselves and others, daring 
to accuse the Deity of injustice and cruelty, and arraigning all His 
adorable attributes; thus making themselves, by an alarming an- 
ticipation, copartners and auxiliaries to the infernal spirits, and 
making their mouths infectious as the open tomb, which exhales 
naught but corruption. “Their mouth is full of cursing and 
bitterness” (says holy David, Ps. xiii), “their throat is an open 
sepulchre” (v. 3). 

Let those, then, who are unfortunately addicted to this vice, 
seriously reflect on their past lives, the frequency with which their 
curses and oaths have been introduced into their discourse on every 
occasion, and with such stubborn affection, as to make their lan- 
guage almost unintelligible, and their sins, even of this kind alone, 
more numerous than the hairs of their head, or the sands on the sea- 
shore. Oh, my brethren, does not the society of men, ringing with 
oaths and curses and shocking imprecations, resemble those horrid 
dungeons, where the reprobate, condemned to eternal torture and 
eternal rage, perpetually blaspheme their offended and despised 
Lord, and curse themselves with unavailing hatred for never-ending 
ages! “He loved cursing” (says the royal Prophet, cviii, 18), “and 
it shall come unto him . . . he has put on cursing like a gar- 
ment, and it has entered like water into his entrails, and like oil in 
his bones; may it be unto him like a garment which covereth him, 
and like a girdle with which he is girded continually,” is it to be 
wondered at that, even in this world, those who thus assail the 
Majesty of heaven with insult and defiance, experience his anger by 
experiencing terrestrial calamity? “A curse,” says the Almighty, 
by His prophet Zachariah (v. 4), “shall come to the house of the 
swearer, and it shall dwell in the midst of his house, and it shall con- 
sume it, and its timbers, and its stones. Unhappy man, let it not be 
alleged as excuse, that it is only in the moment of passion that you 
thus offend your God, or that the force of habit is irresistible. To 
overcome habit, is, in regard to all sins, a matter of difficulty ; but by 
diligent assiduity and the grace of God, it may be accomplished ; 
and in respect to this sin, as it gratifies no sense, confers no satis- 
faction, promotes no interest, neither pleases the palate, nor fills 
the purse, it should be of all the easiest to conquer. St. Augustine 
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found it so, since he declares in his Book of Confessions, that in 
three days he subdued it; Triduo moritur pestis. The provocations 
you may receive from others may be sinful, but can never justify 
the person who, when provoked, has recourse to injurious or pro- 
fane language; for it does not serve to remove the provocation, 
to silence or punish the offender, nor does it make him feel, in the 
smallest degree, the effect of resentment. It raises a hurricane 
within our breasts, and in any dispute or contest, increases the vio- 
lence of the external storm by increasing the anger of the contend- 
ing parties; nothing, indeed, can justify or extenuate a shameful 
habit, wantonly contracted, and impiously indulged. 

Stop, then, unhappy Christians, the course of a practise so perni- 
cious to yourselves, so scandalous to your neighbor, so offensive to 
God. Consider the injury that is offered to the harmony of civil 
society, and the union of domestic life, by a vice which is at once 
the seed and the fruit of dissension, the parent and child of strife, 
and which makes the earth resemble that dreadful abode of misery, 
where resound continual curses, execrations, and blasphemies. Let 
the dread of the evils which await those who profane the name of 
the Lord, and with impious presumption and wild fury hurl the 
thunders of God’s vengeance on themselves and their fellow-crea- 
tures, make impression on you. Beware of the consequences of 
unrestrained anger, which often produces injuries, curses, blows 
and murder. “Behold” (says St. James iii, 5), “how small a fire, 
yet how great a wood it kindleth; and the tongue is a fire, a world 
of iniquity. . . . It isa restless evil, full of deadly poison; by 
it we bless God and the Father, and by it we curse men, who are 
made after the likeness of God. My brethren” (continues the 
Apostle), “these things ought not so to be!” No, my friends, in- 
deed, “things ought not so to be,” therefore, if you have been so 
unfortunate as to yield to the slavery of this dreadful vice, think 
no exertion too great, no labor too difficult which may emancipate 
you from its oppressive tyranny. Let the tongue which was given 
you to praise and bless the Lord, both here and forever, be directed 
henceforth to that noble, that delightful end; let a constant vigilance 
guard your lips, that no profane, no licentious word escape from 
them; pray to God to inspire you with a due respect for His tre- 
mendous Majesty, to inflame your hearts with His divine love, to 
fill your understanding with a just sense of His sacred presence, 
and to give you His gracious aid without which all your endeavors 
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must prove ineffectual; that humbling yourselves before Him, and 
acknowledging your total dependence upon Him, you may be grate- 
ful for all His mercies, and may bless and magnify His holy name 
forever and ever. 





SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
ON THE OBLIGATIONS INCUMBENT ON CHRISTIANS 
BY THE REV. THOMAS WHITE 


“Dead indeed to sin, but alive to God, in Christ Jesus our Lord.”— 
Rom. vi, II. 


SYNOPSIS.—Lessons taught by Paul to his converts. Promises made in 
Baptism. Have we been faithful? We must choose between the world 
and its allurements, the devil and his deceits, and the pure ennobling 
service of God. The malice of sin in the Christian. We must live unto 
God in Christ. This is accomplished by the practise of Christian virtues— 
First, by self-renunciation; second, by the imitation of Christ. 


The epistle which I have read to you, from St. Paul to the 
Romans, calls to your recollection the obligations which you took 
on yourselves when you received the grace of God, in the Sacra- 
ment of Baptism. It was written to the faithful of the Church of 
Rome. The Apostle endeavors to inspire them with a lively 
horror of sin, and strongly urges them to lead lives worthy of 
Jesus Christ, whose faith they had embraced, and in whose Name 
they had been baptized. Having established, on solid grounds, the 
necessity of faith, by which Abraham was justified, and his good 
works rendered meritorious, he immediately informs them respect- 
ing the duties which their Christian calling imposes upon them; 
that the old man must be crucified with Christ, that the body of sin 
must be destroyed, and that as Christ rose again from the dead, so 
they must walk in newness of life. If. then, my brethren, we, who 
have been baptized, were baptized in His death, we were buried 
with Him in Baptism, that we might die unto sin. It behooves 
us to consider well our obligations, incumbent upon us as Christians, 
if we have really embraced the faith of Christ, if we really enter- 
tain a hope of obtaining in Him and through Him everlasting life. 
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Let us make a few reflections on what the Apostle has generally 
insisted upon in this short lesson; let us discover what is required 
of us in order that we may be “dead to sin,” and “alive unto God in 
Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

My brethren, such is the grace received in Baptism, so great, in 
a spiritual point of view, are its consequences, so valuable the 
privileges which it confers, that we ought daily to pour out our 
souls in acts of thanksgiving to the Lord, who gave us this second 
birth by cleansing us from all defilement of sin. But we ought to 
remember that we then made the most solemn promises to God, 
before His holy altar, in the presence of the host of heaven, who 
witnessed our engagement ; we then promised to die to sin, to hold 
it in everlasting horror, and to shun it more than death; we re- 
nounced every kind of sin, without exception; and we renounced 
it in every situation and circumstance of life; we promised to 
die to sin, “knowing that our old man is crucified with him 
that the body of sin may be destroyed, and that we may serve sin 
no longer” (Rom. vi, 6). Christ has died but once, “death hath no 
more dominion over him”; in like manner the body of sin should 
be wholly destroyed in us, and all iniquity be renounced forever. 
For this did your sponsors in the Sacrament of Baptism stand for- 
ward, and in your name declare that you embraced the faith and 
law of Christ; while the minister of God informed you that in order 
to enter into life, you must keep the Commandments. Remember, 
says St. Ambrose, the answer you then made; you renounced the 
devil and his works; the world, its pomps, and pleasures; and 
heaven witnessed your promises. How have we fulfilled our en- 
gagements? Alas! have we not violated the baptismal vows? Are 
we not, as if we had dedicated ourselves to the service of Satan and 
the pursuits of this world only, still acting in direct opposition to 
the obligations we then took upon ourselves? Whence is this, my 
brethren? Do you consider this important action of your lives as 
one in which you are not concerned, that what was then done in 
your name, was done without your concurrence, and do you now 
refuse to give it your approbation? Having attained to years of 
reason and judgment, do you deliberately renounce the service of 
Christ, and enroll yourselves among the votaries, the slaves of 
Satan; and instead of turning away from the works of the devil, 
the pomps of the world, the concupiscence of the flesh, do you em- 
brace the cause of the infernal deceiver? Do you fondly embrace 
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every folly and vanity that comes within your reach, and anxiously 
pant after those which come not within the sphere in which you 
move, or do you so far deceive yourselves as to imagine that this 
lively interest which you take in all that is temporal, with the most 
torpid indifference, and even aversion, for everything that regards 
God and eternity, is really consistent with what God requires of 
you, and you have promised to perform? Oh, let us not be deceived, 
we do not renounce what we so earnestly pursue and so violently 
covet; we do not renounce what we so warmly love; nor do we 
renounce those pleasures, amusements, and vain follies in which we 
mix with so much avidity. 

The world calls out to you to follow where crowds are leading the 
way ; your associates invite you to join the giddy throng; the levity 
of youth is easily imposed upon by the tinsel glitter of show; while 
parents, whose age and experience should restrain the impetuosity, 
and undeceive the credulity of the young,often,too often, encourage, 
and even point out the way to perdition. Oh, let the consideration 
of a world to come, of a soul to save, and of a God to serve, with- 
hold you from joining with His and your enemies; from joining 
in the fleeting pleasures of the world, in the guilt of sin, to the loss 
of your souls. To sin after Baptism, is not only to violate the 
most sacred and solemn promises, but is to offer insult and out- 
rage to the three divine Persons in whose name we were baptized: 
To the Father, whose children we became; to the Son, whose 
brethren and co-heirs we were made by Baptism; and to the Holy 
Ghost, who then sanctified our souls and chose them for His temples. 
On this account it is that sins committed by Christians will be 
more severely punished than the sins of infidels; not only because 
being more enlightened we sin with fuller deliberation, but because 
we defile by sin what was consecrated to God by Baptism. These 
considerations are little attended to in a world that laughs at 
sobriety of thought and serious reflection; but let them make due 
impression on you, that if you have sullied the white robe you put on 
in Baptism, you may make atonement to God by works of penance; 
that you may abhor sin as an evil greater than the whole collection 
of other evils. In short, let it be always remembered that your 
bodies and souls were sanctified by Baptism, and fear nothing more 
than to offend Him, by voluntarily consenting to sin. 

But satisfy not yourselves with being “dead to sin,” but comply 
with the other branch of your duty, in the full extent of the 
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Apostle’s meaning. “Be alive unto God in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 
Jesus is the vine—we are the branches; on Him are we engrafted 
—by Him ought we to live—from Him receive nourishment and 
support. Being dead with Him to sin, we should rise again with 
Him to grace, and walk “in newness of life.” This newness of life, 
and the spirit with which we were required to enter upon it, were 
expressed by various ceremonies used in Baptism. For this did 
our sponsors pledge themselves, as it were, for our fidelity; for this 
were we anointed with the holy oil, signed with the sign of our 
redemption, and vested in a white garment; for this did we receive 
the burning taper into our hands, as an emblem of the faith of 
which we had made profession, and of the good works by which 
we were to adorn our souls, and enlighten our neighbors, directing 
their feet in the paths of rectitude and peace. By Baptism you 
enter the religious order of Jesus Christ; to Him you make your 
vows; the Gospel is the rule, and to it you must conform. The 
abridgment, and the very essence of this rule is contained in those 
words of our Founder: “If any one will come after me,” etc. The 
Cross of Christ is to be the standard that is to lead you on to con- 
quest, in the incessant war which you will have to carry on against 
the devil, the world, and your own flesh. 

We are called upon to renounce our own will—our natural hu- 
mors and inclinations; for if they be indulged, they hurry us away 
into guilt and misery. That inordinate love of ourselves, of our 
own ease and convenience, must be strenuously combated. In a 
word, we must take up our cross courageously, and, looking at our 
patient leader bearing His Cross, and marking the road with His 
Blood, we must trace out the way He has taken by the marks of 
His sufferings, and tread in His footsteps, by patiently enduring 
our crosses and pains. This is the royal road that leads to future 
happiness and glory; we shall not obtain peace except by a spirited 
warfare, nor can we expect to triumph without fighting, or to enter 
into the regions of rest and security without labor and perse- 
verance. If this be true, and revelation everywhere proclaims it 
to be true, does it appear that there are many real Christians 
amongst the multitudes who bear the name? What shall we think 
of ourselves; for it behooves us to examine whether our lives are 
worthy the Christian name; whether our actions correspond with 
the purity and sanctity of our faith. Were we to take a view of 
the different situations and conditions of life, filled with persons 
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professing themselves Christians, how few should we discover who, 
in our estimation, would be thought to act up to the spirit of the 
Christian institute? If, beginning with the young, we examine every 
age of life; if the different sexes be scrutinized, how very few 
would appear laboring for the salvation of their souls. Many would 
be found who would appear to be “yielding their members as instru- 
ments of iniquity unto sin”; but few who would “present themselves 
to God as those that are alive from the dead, and their members as 
instruments of justice unto God” (v. 13). Pride and ostentation, 
profaneness and avarice, intemperance and lust; the mischief that 
walks by night, and the daring aggressions of the noonday devil 
would on every side be seen; the signs of a worldly, sensual, and 
almost pagan depravity are, alas! too frequently exhibited; but 
that purity of morals—that command over the senses—that subjec- 
tion of the will, and resignation to the appointments of God, which 
are required to please Him and fulfil His law, are with difficulty 
discovered. 

But let us turn our eyes toward ourselves, and if we find in our- 
selves that deficiency which our neighbor would discern in our con- 
duct; if we find much more than is to be seen by the keenest 
penetration of our neighbor; if we find an artful but dangerous 
pride—a fatal sensuality—an immortification of our passions, and 
an indifference with respect to God, and the observance of His 
law, let shame cover our faces—let us blush at that which is visible 
to His scrutiny, and, throwing ourselves at the feet of Jesus Christ, 
seek mercy and salvation where alone they are to be found. Let 
us break through all delay, and without demur throw off our chains. 
Penetrated with a lively sense of our danger, and a sincere repen- 
tance, let us renew our baptismal engagements. Why should we 
proceed in false enjoyments which the knowledge of our duty 
always embitters ; troubled with the fear of being snatched away in 
our sins, whenever any sudden death, or remarkable judgment of 
God causes a transient alarm, but again sinking into indolence and 
apathy. Let us now begin—let this be the work of the right hand 
of the Most High; let us beg Him to give a blessing to our endeav- 
ors, and to support our weakness, that, copying the example of our 
Saviour in His death and resurrection, we may enter upon a new 
life, and participate in the joys of His kingdom for eternity. 
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SEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


ON THE MARKS OF A TRUE CONVERSION 
BY THE REV. THOMAS WHITE 


“As you have yielded your members to serve uncleanness and iniquity; so 
now yield your members to serve justice unto sanctification.”—Rom. vi, 19. 


SYNOPSIS.—Marks of a true conversion—(1) Sorrow and hatred for sin; 
(2) Desire to cultivate the virtues opposed to our sinful habits; (3) To 
be willing to use as much energy in the service of God as we spent in 
the service of Satan; (4) Acceptance of the trials and sufferings of life 
in reparation for past sin. II. Motives stimulating to courage, and zeal 
in the new life of justice—(1) Deliverance from slavery; (2) Continued 
friendship with God, whose yoke is light, whose burden is sweet; (3) 
Life everlasting. 

Resolution to be faithful. 


The epistle of this Sunday, as well as of the last, is taken from 
a letter addressed by St. Paul to the Christians of Rome, exhorting 
them to fervor in the service of God, and to a conduct directly the 
reverse of that which they had held before their conversion. This 
letter has appeared to the Church of God to contain so much salu- 
tary instruction, and to be so appropriate to the general circum- 
stances of the faithful, that from it she has selected many lessons 
during the course of the year. The portion appointed for this day 
is equally calculated to convey instruction to our understanding 
and unction to our hearts; the counsels which the Apostle gives, 
the expressions which he employs evince his ardent zeal and tender 
condescendence for these new converts to the faith of Christ. But, 
my brethren, what he writes to the Christians of Rome is not only 
applicable to them, or to the faithful of the primitive Church, but 
to all those who, at any time, have been called from the darkness of 
ignorance and sin to the admirable light of God’s grace. It is 
addressed to all who have been mercifully extricated from the lab- 
yrinth of error, and delivered from the uncertainty of human doc- 
trines and the fluctuations of human opinions, to the stability and 
security of divine faith. For, to use the words of the same 
Apostle, “Ye were once in darkness, but ye are now light in the 
Lord” (Eph. v, 8). They are addressed to all who have sinned, 
and who seriously desire to turn from the paths of vice to the road 
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which leads to eternal bliss. Let us, then, my friends, for I trust 
we are all desirous of turning to our loving God, let us consider the 
advice and instructions of the Apostle, as directed personally and 
individually to us, and from them let us discover, first, the marks 
which distinguish a true conversion, and, secondly, the motives 
which ought to animate and support us while walking in newness 
of life. 

First. The Apostle gives us two essential marks by which a true 
conversion from sin to God may be known; the first is, that we 
make the members which have been heretofore the instruments and 
agents of Satan, now subservient unto justice, and conducive to 
our sanctification; the second, that we preserve an unalterable 
detestation of all that can offend God. Observe that he speaks with 
a degree of indulgence, making allowance for the frailty of human 
nature. “I speak a human thing,” says he, “because of the infirmity 
of your flesh” (19). Knowing your weakness, I require nothing 
from you which can be objected to as unreasonably severe. I 
might exact from you an ardor of divine charity, a sorrow and 
repentance, far beyond your former attachment to iniquity; with 
the prophet Baruch (v. 28), I might say to you: “As it was your 
mind to go astray from God, so, when you return again you shall 
seek him ten times as much”; but in compassion with your weak- 
ness, I only require that “as you have yielded,” etc., that your zeal 
for God’s honor and your salvation, be equal to the intensity of ex- 
ertion with which you have served the devil, and labored to your 
own destruction. It is a remark of the celebrated Origen, that St. 
Paul seems willing to inspire a sentiment of virtuous ambition, and 
to make the sinner, who professes to turn from Satan to his God, 
ashamed at the thought of doing less for Him who made him, who 
redeemed, reclaimed, and preserves him, than for his enemy and 
ruthless seducer. And, indeed, we ought to be confounded at the 
ungenerous idea of doing less in the practise of virtue than in the 
commission of sin, of being less solicitous to make our election sure. 
than to gratify our passions, and involve ourselves in ruin. Your 
feet, continues this renowned doctor, your feet have trodden the 
ways of death, bearing you to seduce or injure your neighbor; let 
them henceforth bear you forward in the paths of sanctity, to the 
assistance of your unfortunate fellow-creatures. If your hands 
have been employed in seizing or purloining the property of another, 
let them now be extended to relieve the indigent ; if your eyes have 
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been turned on every side, or fixed on every object to which curi- 
osity, or lust, or covetousness invited, let them now be employed in 
discovering the wants of suffering poverty, and every means by 
which the glory of God may be promoted. In a word, let all your 
senses, all the powers of your soul, and all the members of your 
body bear testimony to justice, and administer the same service to 
virtue which they have afforded to uncleanness and iniquity. Well 
does St. Paul say, that he speaks “a human thing because of the 
infirmity of our flesh”; for is it possible that less can be required 
of us on our return to God whom we have injured by sin? And 
if the God of all goodness and love will be satisfied with this our 
offering, which, indeed, would be His due, even if we had never 
sinned against Him (for all that we can do in homage to His Deity 
is strictly His), yet if this will satisfy Him is it not the extreme of 
injustice and baseness to give Him a refusal? Yet how many, alas, 
refuse this small atonement, this indispensable mark of sincere re- 
pentance. Who profess themselves grieved for their past sins, yet 
do not zealously cultivate the opposite virtues; but entertaining a 
secret affection for what was once so fondly cherished, continue to 
commit in desire what they scarcely and reluctantly refrain from in 
effect; who waver in continual hesitation between duty and inclina- 
tion, occasionally fall into their former crimes, and are never dis- 
gusted with them. This is not a sincere repentance; it has not the 
mark which St. Paul considers as the least that can be required to 
evince a genuine conversion. If strength enough can be found for 
pleasure, if, when called upon to partake in amusements beyond 
comparison more fatiguing than the exercise of rigorous penance, 
all is life and ardor; if, at the call of vanity, you spring with elastic 
speed, but when religion urges to turn from false joys to the 
pleasures of contemplation and the practise of virtue; if then, you 
are tepid, and slow, and inactive, oh, my brethren, you do not 
yield your members to serve justice unto sanctification, as you have 
yielded them to serve uncleanness and iniquity; in other words, 
you are not converted. How many never want strength for mirth 
and pastime, for the pleasures of the table and midnight revelry, 
but to fast, to abstain, to practise mortification, is impossible. To 
gratify ambition, avarice, self-love, nothing is too difficult; but to 
subdue the passions, to refrain from sinful pleasures, to exercise 
charity and mercy, to acquire the several Christian virtues, is intol- 
erable, is impracticable, is beyond the power of human ability. Be 
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not deceived, my friends, never can you prudently persuade your- 
selves that you are converted to God, unless you do as much for 
Him as you have done against Him; unless you do as much to save 
you souls, as you have done to lose them; unless you consecrate 
to the service of God those members, senses, and faculties, which 
you have employed in offending Him. 

The second mark given by the Apostle, is a sincere regret, and 
never-ceasing confusion for the guilt of sin. ‘What fruit had you 
in those things, of which you are now ashamed? for the end of them 
is death” (v. 21). He, therefore, reminds them of the emptiness 
of every earthly gratification, the vanity of every worldly pleasure. 
What fruit have you reaped from your endeavors to gratify your 
passions? Alas! nothing now remains but confusion and remorse; 
and happy may you esteem yourselves if, by repentance, you escape 
eternal death, which you have merited by your sins. Preserve and 
cherish this sorrow and this shame; by it you are to judge of the 
sincerity of your conversion. When memory recalls the scenes of 
past follies and guilt, do you review them with horror and shame? 
Do you lament your sins in the bitterness of your souls? Do you 
blush with virtuous confusion, on the recollection of your former 
scandals, and is your shame influenced by motives of love of God, 
so that you appear before Him in the posture, and with the senti- 
ments of criminals, ready to suffer the contempt of the world, 
which, by your sins, you have so justly merited? If so; give thanks 
to God, and entertain an humble hope that your conversion is sin- 
cere, that you are reconciled to your offended Lord, and your sins 
forgiven. But do you not rather experience the reverse of all this? 
You have confessed your sins; but, your confession over, have you 
not forgotten your sins, and even that you have been sinners? 
Instead of submitting to the confusion of your own hearts, and the 
confusion which your public scandal has excited, do you not revolt 
against humiliation,and even try to exculpate yourselves before men, 
by a defense of your criminal conduct? Do you not rebel against 
the dispositions of the Almighty, by murmuring and repining, and 
even resisting the chastisements which His wisdom inflicts upon 
you? While, perhaps, you say you resolve to do penance for your 
sins, does not the slightest contradiction disconcert you, the smallest 
affliction destroy your peace of mind, and though the Cross be evi- 
dently sent by heaven for your good, is it not still received with 
impatience? 
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As this conduct does not argue a sincere repentance, and a true 
conversion, let me desire you to look into yourselves, my brethren, 
that you may discover whether you be still enslaved to sin, or deliv- 
ered from the cruel thraldom of Satan. If, notwithstanding the 
violence of temptation, you still remain faithful to your Divine 
Lord, if you still hear His word, and, struggling hard against flesh 
and blood, still observe His precepts, be not disheartened. The 
Apostle exhorts you to perseverance—let us attentively consider the 
motives which he proposes, as inducements and helps, under the 
difficulties which we must expect to meet with. 

Second. “Being now made free from sin,” says St. Paul, “and 
become servants unto God, you have your fruit to sanctification, 
and the end everlasting life” (v. 22). Can stronger motives than 
these be proposed or imagined? Deliverance from the slavery of 
sin, an assurance of God’s love and friendship, exemption from 
eternal death, and a life of never-ending felicity. These are induce- 
ments held out to those who shall persevere in the career of virtue. 

These, my brethren, are the honors, this the end of your short 
labors. Compare with these inestimable blessings what can be 
offered that shall induce you to violate your engagements with God. 
Be not deceived; galling is the yoke of sin; oppressive the tyranny 
of Satan. He promises, indeed, pleasure and joy to his followers; 
but once enlisted under his banners, he deprives them of the true 
liberty of the children of God, he overwhelms them with unspeak- 
able sorrows, and finally precipitates them into the miseries of eter- 
nal death. Yes, “the wages of sin are death” (v. 23); death even 
in this world, by the deprivation of the grace of God, and in the 
world to come death everlasting. But in the service of Jesus Christ 
what happiness is enjoyed. Our Divine Leader delivers the poor 
captive from his wretched slavery, and breaks to pieces the fetters 
with which the tyrant had bound him. Then does the sinner begin 
to experience tranquillity and comfort. In being delivered from sin, 
he becomes, indeed, a servant unto God, but “his yoke is sweet 
and his burden is light.” He must offer violence to himself, becom- 
ing obedient to Divine faith, and subjecting his passions to the law 
of God; but Divine grace shall enable him to surmount every diff- 
culty. Happy subjection, by which we become united to our Sov- 
ereign Good, and delivered from all evil. “If the Son of God shall 
make you free, you shall be free indeed” (John viii, 36). 

But, beside the deliverance of the soul from the captivity of sin, 
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St. Paul mentions two other motives, which should have a powerful 
influence upon the repenting sinner, “sanctification and life ever- 
lasting” ; oh, that men would consider them and weigh their impor- 
tance. The soul that is sanctified enjoys the friendship of its God, 
becomes the abode of the adorable Trinity, and is abundantly en- 
riched with the gifts of the Holy Ghost. Each day it may increase 
in the riches of divine grace, each moment it may produce new 
fruits of virtue; and as the sinner under the dominion of his infernal 
foe grows in iniquity, and daily brings forth fresh fruits of sin, so 
the just man advances daily in grace and sanctity; and, as the 
“wages of sin are death,” so is eternal glory the happy retribution 
of grace and sanctity, “everlasting life in Christ Jesus our Lord” 
(v. 23). 

But oh, how impossible is it for language to describe, or the mind 
of man to conceive, that exquisite delight, that unbounded happi- 
ness, that immortal glory reserved for those who persevere to the 
end in newness of life. Not confined, like the paltry joys of this 
world, to a few short years, nor limited to millions of ages, but 
lengthened out through the round of eternity to a duration unlimited 
as the God who confers the high reward, and communicates the 
inconceivable happiness. Oh, eternity, eternity! happy eternity 
for the servants of God, and “happy they who die in the Lord, for 
precious in the sight of the Lord is the death of his saints.” Oh, 
blessed eternity! happy state of invariable bliss in the possession of 
all good, even of God himself; if mankind knew thy real value, 
what would they not do, what would they not be ready to suffer, 
to merit and obtain thee. How will, then, appear the transient 
sufferings of mortality ; how cheaply purchased will then be thought 
the glories of the heavenly Jerusalem. We can not, with all our 
exertions, merit the rewards of heaven, without the grace of God, 
since it is by His grace that we are called to glory; yet it is His 
will that we should be made worthy of His heavenly kingdom, and 
deserve His enjoyment by cooperating with His Divine grace. And 
shall we be so blind and infatuated as to oppose the great and mer- 
ciful designs which he has formed in our favor? Henceforth, and 
forever, let us bid adieu to every forbidden pleasure, to every false 
and insidious allurement, to whatever can rob us of the treasure of 
His grace, and exclude us from life everlasting. By Him, and for 
the enjoyment of Him, were we created; we are consecrated to 
Him; let us, then, dedicate to Him every action of our lives, every 
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thought, and every affection of our souls. Cheerfully let us sub- 
mit to every trial, readily let us give our whole being to His service, 
that with all the members of our body, and all the faculties of our 
soul, we may “serve justice unto sanctification.” Let us, without 
ceasing, lament our past treasons and infidelities; it is all that we 
can do, with respect to what is past; oh, that we could do more, that 
we could annihilate our misdeeds; but for the time to come, let us 
refrain from all evil, and by penance and self-denial, atone for our 
ingratitude. Gladly let us receive every tribulation prepared for 
us in this desert of the world, this vale of tears, this state of proba- 
tion; knowing that it is in the furnace of tribulation that the just 
are purified, that the Lord chastiseth those whom He loveth, that 
He only shall be crowned in heaven, who conquereth here on earth; 
and that the rewards of the victorious are immense and incompre- 
hensible, the sight of God’s stupendous Majesty, and the secure 
possession of Him forever and ever. 





EIGHTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


ON THE BENEFITS TO BE DERIVED FROM A FRE- 
QUENT MEDITATION ON DEATH 


BY THE REV. THOMAS WHITE 


“Give an account of thy stewardship, for now thou canst be steward no 
longer.”—Luke xvi, 2. 


SYNOPSIS.—Death should be a frequent subject of meditation—discourag- 
ing and terrifying to many, yet beneficial to all. Death is followed by 
judgment; this thought has made saints. Such a thought draws us from 
sin, stimulates us to bear patiently our crosses, strengthens us in moments 
of temptation. Examples. The testimony of Scripture. Frequent medi- 
tation helps us in our conduct toward God, our neighbor, and ourselves. 

Resolution—Frequently to meditate on this wholesome subject. 


The Gospel which you have heard is fruitful in instruction, 
and is well calculated to draw the affections of the believing 
Christian from things of this world, to the joys, the interests, the 
glories of eternity, and, at the same time, to free him from the 
deplorable servitude of sin, the source of every real calamity, both 
here and hereafter. 
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Among other subjects is presented to our meditation the con- 
duct of an unjust steward, who, by a cautious, though criminal 
prudence, provided against the day of calamity. The goods of the 
earth, as they are called, are, indeed, employed more frequently 
and more industriously to the purpose of establishing worldly, 
than eternal prosperity. We are all stewards of the Supreme Lord 
of all things, and we are no more. We are each of us entrusted 
with the administration of His property, in the different situa- 
tions of life in which He has pleased to place us; each has 
his respective duties to fulfil, and each is provided with propor- 
tionate means and abilities. Nor is it to be imagined that our 
conduct escapes His notice, and that nothing of any importance be- 
yond the present shifting scene of life depends upon it. Oh! it is 
when the show of this too delusive world has passed away that 
another world will open to our astonished view—another, and a far 
more important world, and, according to our behavior in this pre- 
sent state of existence, shall our doom of everlasting happiness or 
misery be decided forever. “It is appointed unto men once to die, 
and after this, judgment” (Heb: ix, 27). “In the end of a man is 
the disclosing of his works” (Eccles. xi, 29). “God shall judge 
both the just and the wicked” (Jbid. iii, 7), and all things that are 
done God will bring into judgment” (Jbid. xii, 14). Both in the 
beginning and end of the ecclesiastical year, the Church calls to our 
remembrance the great and general judgment of the world, and 
frequently proposes to our consideration the end of man, that we 
may not forget the momentous concerns of futurity, in the subordi- 
nate pretensions of present existence ; but may ever direct our views 
and exertions toward that life which will never have an end—a life 
of eternal bliss or interminable wretchedness. I mean to induce 
' you to a frequent meditation upon this subject, which is often ban- 
ished from men’s minds as too terrible and discouraging to be 
dwelt on, by showing you that it is a subject of meditation most 
beneficial in its effects, and then I shall briefly point out to you the 
means by which you may prepare yourselves against that day, 
when it shall be said to each of you, “give an account,” etc. 

The meditation upon the account which we shall have one day to 
give to God, of the manner in which we have spent our lives, must 
necessarily fill the soul with dread, when it is considered that by sin 
we have offended a God who abhors iniquity, and if unrepented of, 
will punish it with strict justice. Brought to the bar of God’s 
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justice, without friend or assistance, the poor soul will be placed 
before the Sovereign Judge; and oh! what hidden sins will be then 
disclosed !—what multitudes of crimes, which had been committed 
and long forgotten, will be recalled to recollection !—what treasures 
of iniquity shall then come to light! Sin will then be seen in its 
true colors; the veil shall be withdrawn, and the splendors of God’s 
countenance shall expose those many secret defilements, which are 
unseen by the world, and often hidden from our own eyes! Alas! 
unhappy soul! there is now no room for subterfuge, or palliation; 
neither eloquence nor patronage can avail thee aught; naked and 
forlorn, even separated from thy companion, the body, thy good 
works only can befriend thee. Even repentance is now too late, 
and one half hour, which in life had been so little considered, so 
often found tedious and heavy upon thy hands, one half hour is 
in vain desired. A sentence will be soon pronounced, and when 
passed, will immediately take effect, irrevocable and eternal. En- 
treaty and humiliation are of no avail; in life we have a God of 
mercy and kind compassion; in judgment He is inexorable. Truly 
the judgment of God is a subject of meditation, awful and tremen- 
dous! It has terrified even the greatest saints. At the thought 
of appearing before the judgment seat of the Most High, holy Job 
trembled ; a David—a Jerome were appalled, and even an Hilarion, 
after three score and ten years spent in the service of his Divine 
Master. 

But, my brethren, the meditation on the account which we must 
give to God is most salutary in its effects. It withdraws from sin, 
and all affection to it; it is a strong inducement to expiate our guilt 
by works of repentance, and powerfully stimulates to the constant 
practise of all virtue. “I have kept the ways of the Lord” says holy 
David, “and have not done wickedly against my God, for all his 
judgments are in my sight” (Ps. xvii, 22). In fact, while we have 
the severity of God’s judgments, and the punishments reserved for 
sin in our thoughts, and before our eyes, how is it possible that we 
can dare to offend Him? How can we presume to disobey, when 
we consider that in the very moment of transgression, He can sum- 
mon us from this life to appear at His dread tribunal, and punish 
our guilt with the infliction of sufferings of inconceivable rigor, 
and endless duration? If, on the other hand, we feel any desire of 
future bliss and endless glory, how can we refuse to follow virtue, 
when we reflect that our future Judge considers all our actions ; ob- 
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serves all our virtuous deeds, and will reward our perseverance 
with everlasting happiness ? 

This reflection should animate us under difficulties, and support 
us with soothing consolation under the weight of sorrow; under 
calumny and persecution suffered for the sake of God. This should 
console us, when the iniquitous judgment of men falsely and un- 
justly condemns us, and the thought of God’s just judgments gives 
joy to the soul of the Christian in the performance of actions, 
known only to his Sovereign Judge, and performed with no other 
view than to please his God. “I was mindful of thy judgments of 
old,” says the royal prophet, “and I was comforted” (Ps. cxviii, 
52). Let me then conjure you, my brethren, frequently to call to 
remembrance, and attentively to dwell on the strict account you 
will shortly have to give of your stewardship, in temptation, in 
affliction, and every earthly misfortune; but in a particular manner 
when you are about’ to approach the holy tribunal of penance. The 
forgetfulness of God’s judgments, and of the wrath to come, is the 
great cause of public and secret delinquency, therefore David, speak- 
ing of the sinner, says, “his ways are defiled at all times; thy judg- 
ments are removed from his sight” (Ps. ix, 26). And what the 
Scripture says of the two elders, who, forgetful of their age and 
rank, assailed the purity and traduced the virtue of the chaste 
Susannah, may be applied to all those who fall into crimes, from 
which we are astonished that mere reason, and a regard for exterior 
decency, and their own character did not preserve them. “They 
perverted their own mind, and turned away their eyes, that they 
might not look unto heaven, nor remember just judgments” (Dan. 
xili, 9). 

Second. The effects which the meditation upon this important 
subject will necessarily produce on your conduct, will be the means 
of making you prepared against the day when it shall be said to 
you, “Give an account of your stewardship.” Its influence will be 
seen and felt in your conduct toward yourselves, toward your neigh- 
bor, but principally toward Almighty God. Toward ourselves we 
shall be impartially just, weighing and examining our actions, not 
according to the dictates of self-love, but according to the rules of 
the Gospel, and the maxims of true Religion. With justice shall we 
scrutinize, and estimate our thoughts, our desires, and the motives 
by which we are actuated in all we do, or leave undone. “If we 
would judge ourselves,” says St. Paul, “we should not be judged” 
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(I Cor. xi, 31). By a seasonable severity toward ourselves, we 
shall disarm the anger of our offended God; by penance move Him 
to mercy. In consequence of this unbiassed impartiality toward 
ourselves, our bad habits will be substituted by works of piety and 
Religion; our evil inclinations will, by careful investigation, be 
traced to their source; our corrupt propensities will be detected; we 
shall no longer be affectedly blind to our greatest faults, because 
we shall be convinced that it is for our true interest to discover and 
correct them, and, having come to a sense of our guilt, we shall ex- 
piate it by penitential tears, and works of mortification. As to our 
good works, instead of seeking, or desiring to purchase by them 
the world’s applause, we shall refer all the honor where it is due— 
to the grace of God; for “without him we can do nothing,” and 
instead of cherishing an absurd vanity on account of our own sup- 
posed merit, we shall give thanks to Him, who strengthens and sup- 
ports us, acknowledging that, after all, so little is our own, we are 
still “unprofitable servants.” Toward our neighbor we shall be 
just and charitable; not unkindly judging, or interpreting his ac- 
tions, motives, and intentions; but, in the spirit of genuine charity, 
“bearing all things, believing all things, hoping all things, enduring 
all things, thinking no evil” (I Cor. xiii, 7). “Judge not, and ye 
shall not be judged; condemn not, and ye shall not be condemned ; 
forgive and ye shall be forgiven” (Luke vi, 37). We shall, 
then, be diligent in giving our neighbor every aid in our power, 
anxious to afford him every corporal and spiritual assistance, and 
this, not with a view to our terrestrial emolument, or any earthly 
applause, but to please the Almighty, and merit His approbation. 
“Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy” (Matt. v. 
7); but “judgment without mercy to him that hath not done mercy” 
(Jac. ii, 13). Toward God, we shall be studious to do nothing that 
can offend Him; to omit nothing that can give Him pleasure. We 
shall love Him as our Father, our Friend, our Benefactor, and at 
the same time fear Him as our Judge. Walking always in His 
presence with filial love and filial respect, we shall earnestly depre- 
cate His anger, and implore His mercy; we shall look up to heaven 
as our true country; the land to which we are directing our steps; 
the ultimate object of all our desires. Contemplating the beauties 
of those happy regions, we shall see with comfort the thousands of 
our fellow-creatures who have reached the harbor of safety, and are 
now viewing our progress, anxious that we should escape all the 
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dangers to which we are yet exposed, in our voyage through this 
life, and solicitous that we should partake of that happiness, the 
fulness of which they now experience. We shall animate ourselves 
by their example ; beseech them to interest themselves in our behalf; 
and, united with us, in the same communion, beg them to assist their 
yet contending brethren, and to obtain for us the same graces, which 
have rendered them triumphant over the world, the flesh, and the 
devil. 

Let it be, then, your care and practise, my brethren, henceforth 
often and attentively to meditate on the judgments of God, “who 
will render to everyone according to his works. So speak and so 
do, as beginning to be judged.” This is the advice of St. James 
(ii, 12), to which I shall add, in conclusion, the excellent and in- 
structive counsel of the author of the “Following of Christ” (L. i. 
c. xxiv), “In all things regard thy end, and how thou shalt stand 
before a severe Judge, from whom nothing is hidden; who is not 
appeased by bribes, nor receives excuses, but will judge that which 
is just. Oh, most wretched and foolish sinner, what shalt thou 
answer to God, who knows all thy evil; thou who sometimes dread- 
est the countenance of man in anger! Why dost not thou provide 
for thyself against the day of judgment, when no one can be ex- 
cused or defended by another, but everyone will find sufficient con- 
cern and burden in himself. At present thy labor is profitable, 
thy tears are acceptable, thy sighs are heard, thy sorrow satisfac- 
tory, and may purge away thy sins.” Attend to this counsel, my 
brethren, frequently place yourselves, in spirit, at the tribunal of 
your heavenly Judge, and judge yourselves now with such a just 
severity, that He may then judge you with mercy, and admit you 
into the abodes of everlasting bliss. 


SA ea ene cient eR 
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III. Fifty-three Sermons on the Means of Grace* 





XXXII. THE SACRAMENTALS 


BY THE RIGHT REV. ALEX. MAC DONALD, D.D., BISHOP OF VICTORIA, B. C. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—Every good gift from above. Grace the best 
of gifts. Twofold, sanctifying and actual. Ordinary means, the seven 
Sacraments. Sacramentals means in a subordinate way. 

I. What the sacramentals are.—Sensible rites instituted by the 
Church to produce salutary effects; also objects blessed for same pur- 
pose. Sacramentals do not give sanctifying grace directly, but are a 
means of actual grace. Serve to free men from influence of evil 
Spirits, strengthen against temptation, are sources of good inspirations. 
Actual grace not tied to sacramentals. 

II. Various kinds of sacramentals. Grouped under six heads; 
(a) public prayer and prayer in consecrated places; (b) anointing with 
holy otl and sprinkling with holy water; (c) blessed meat and drink; 
(d) public confession of sins; (e) alms prescribed by the Church; 
(f) blessings of the Church. Power given to the Church by Our Lord 
to bless in His name. Himself exercised this power, as the word of 
God, from the beginning of the world, as the word incarnate “in the 
fulness of time.” Blessings of the Church have a virtue “through 
Our Lord Jesus Christ.” Church blesses objects (a) for her own use, 
(b) for the use of her children. Objects blessed withdrawn from in- 
fluence of evil one, minister to temporal and spiritual needs of men. 
Higher blessing reserved for objects spiritually helpful. Church’s 
empire over souls. Souls imprisoned in mortal body reached through 
gateways of sense. 

III. Chief sacramentals. Various blessings and use of holy water. 

* (a) Water symbol of cleanness. Blessed by Church from earliest times. 

i Avails unto health of soul and body. Banishes evil spirits. Testimony 

of St. Teresa, expert in things of the soul. (b) Sign of Cross, though 

not sacramental. Very efficacious. Most likely of apostolic institution. 

Testimony of Tertullian. This sign the badge of Catholic Christian. 

Compendious confession of faith. Right mode of making it. 
Conclusion.—Reverent use of sacramentals. Effect of, proportioned 

to faith and piety of those who use them. Old Testament example. 

Weapons of our spiritual warfare under Christ, our Captain and King. 


Introduction —“Every good gift and perfect boon is from above 
coming down from the Father of lights.” All that we are and have 
is God’s gift, but the greatest and best of God’s gifts is His grace. 
For grace is a gift above nature, freely granted by God with a view 


*A schedule of this course may be had by application to the publisher. The 
first two parts of this series, on the Creed and on the Commandments, re- 
spectively, appeared in previous volumes. 
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to put us in possession of the heritage of eternal life. It is two- 
fold, habitual or sanctifying grace, which dwells in the soul as an 
abiding quality that grievous sin alone can uproot; and actual 
, grace, this latter comprises every kind of supernatural help that 
God lends us in working out our salvation, light to the understand- 
ing, strength to the will, and protection from the powers of dark- 
ness. The ordinary means of grace, both habitual and actual, are 
the seven Sacraments, sensible signs or rites suited to creatures of 
sense, instituted by Our Lord himself. But He has empowered 
His Church to institute other sensible signs or rites, which, in a 
subordinate way, are means of grace, more especially of actual 
grace, to those who use them rightly. These are known as the 
sacramentals, 

What the Sacramentals Are.—All sensible rites instituted by the 
Church to produce salutary effects, as also all objects blessed by 
the Church for the same purpose, may be classed as sacramentals. 
They differ from the Sacraments, first, in that they are instituted 
by the Church, while the Sacraments are of divine institution. 
They differ from the Sacraments, in the second place, both as to 
the effect which they produce and as to the way in which they 
produce it. The Sacraments confer sanctifying grace directly, and 
by virtue of the act done; that is, by a virtue inherent in them from 
the institution of Christ and the agency of the Holy Spirit, who 
uses them for our sanctification. The sacramentals, on the other 
hand, never confer sanctifying grace directly and by virtue of the 
act done, but only indirectly and by virtue of the prayer and bless- 
ing of the Church cooperating with the faith and piety of the person 
who uses them. The Sacraments are channels through which sanc- 
tifying grace flows, as it were, into the soul; the sacramentals are 
but means by which the soul is aided and disposed to receive sancti- 
fying grace, either through the Sacraments, or directly from God. 
Thus, what are called the ceremonies of Baptism dispose the person 
to be baptized to receive sanctifying grace through the Sacrament, 
and the sprinkling oneself with holy water, in a penitent spirit, dis- 
poses one to receive from God the forgiveness of venial sins. 

But while the sacramentals never directly confer sanctifying 
grace, they may be, and ordinarily are, a direct means of actual 
grace. Actual grace is given with a view to enable those who are in 
sin to be freed from sin, or, again, to enable those who are in grace 
“by good works to make” their “calling and election sure.” It is 
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thus given to sinner and to saint alike, whereas no sinner as such; 
that is to say, no one who is in mortal sin, and does not repent, 
ever receives or ever can receive sanctifying grace. It is by actual 
grace that men are freed from the power of the devil, and certainly 
the exorcisms of the Church, which rank as sacramentals, are a direct 
means of freeing men from his power. It is an actual grace to 
be strengthened against temptation, and there is no doubt that the 
sign of the Cross, made in the spirit of faith and piety, or the wear- 
ing of a scapular or other object blessed by the Church, gives 
strength against temptation. Once more, every good inspiration 
is an actual grace. Who does not know that the Crucifix and 
holy images are the sources of good inspirations without number? 
True, actual grace is not tied to the sacramentals. But they are a 
fruitful means of obtaining actual graces, and are such not merely 
by reason of the piety of those who use them, but primarily because 
of the institution, and prayer, and blessing of the Church. 

Various Kinds of Sacramentals.—The various sacramentals may 
be conveniently grouped under six heads. First, there is prayer; 
not any and every prayer, but public prayer prescribed by the 
Church, to be said on stated occasions. An instance is the prayer 
of Rogation, the litany of the saints, as recited on Monday, Tuesday, 
and Wednesday of Ascension Week. The special efficacy of prayer 
invested with such solemnity makes it rank as a sacramental. The 
same holds true of prayer made in a shrine, or in any place that is 
consecrated to the worship and service of God. Of such places it is 
said by Him who hears and answers our prayers, “My eyes and 
my heart shall be there always.” Anointing with holy oil and 
sprinkling with holy water constitute another class of sacramentals. 
There is question here of such unctions as are used in Baptism, 
for instance; not of the anointing of the dying with the oil of the 
sick, or the unction with chrism in Confirmation, for in these latter 
cases the unction is something greater than a sacramental, being part 
of a Sacrament. Of holy water, its use and its efficacy, I shall have 
more to say later. A third sacramental is bread, as well as other 
kinds of food or drink, on which the Church invokes the blessing 
of God for the health of soul and body. A fourth is the public 
confession of sins embodied in the Confiteor, which the priest re- 
peats in the Mass and Office, and the clerk recites on behalf of 
the people just before the distribution of Holy Communion. A 
fifth is alms prescribed by the Church to be given on certain occa- 
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sions, as for the gaining of the jubilee indulgence. Lastly, the 
blessing of the Church is itself a sacramental, and the efficient cause 
of numerous sacramentals. The Church blesses through her law- 
fully ordained ministers, the Pope, the bishops, and the priests. The 
consecration of priests and bishops is a Sacrament, the Sacrament 
of Holy Orders, which is shared by the various grades of the 
Church’s ministers, and conferred in its fulness upon the bishops. 
So far as regards the Sacrament, a Pope receives the same con- 
secration as any other bishop. But the Pope is not only Bishop of 
Rome, but Vicar of Christ and visible Head of the Church on earth. 
As such he receives an added consecration, which is a sacramental. 
In like manner Christian kings and emperors are consecrated, as 
also are abbots and monks. 

The Church has received, through the Apostles, from Our Lord 
himself, the power to bless in His name. “As the Father hath 
sent me,” He said to the Apostles, “I send you.” We read in St. 
Matthew (x, 1) that He gave them power over unclean spirits, and 
to heal all manner of diseases. As the Word of God, by whom 
all things were made, and without whom was made nothing, He 
blessed the things which He made at the creation of the world. 
After the flood He blessed Noe and his sons. Thenceforward His 
blessing came through the patriarchs and prophets, and through 
the Aaronic priesthood, down to His own coming in the flesh to 
found His kingdom, and raise up unto Himself“a holy race and royal 
priesthood.” While on earth He, with His own hands, bestowed 
blessings. He blessed the five loaves and two fishes to such purpose 
that they fed five thousand persons in the desert. He blessed the 
children that were brought to Him, and His very last act, before as- 
cending into heaven, was to bless those that were gathered around 
Him on the Mount of Olives. It is by virtue of power received from 
Him that the Church blesses both persons and things, for all her 
blessings and all her invocations have their virtue “through Our 
Lord Jesus Christ,” per Dominum nostrum Jesum Christum. The 
Church exercises this power especially in her consecration of persons 
and things, in her exorcisms, and in her blessing of objects for the 
healing both of spiritual and corporal ailments. 

All objects blessed by the Church may be divided into two classes: 
(1) Such as minister to her own use; that is, such as are employed 
in the worship and service of God; (2) Such as minister to the 
spiritual and temporal needs of her children. Since the sin of our 
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first parents, the earth itself, which has been given over to man 
as his abode, and the things that are for the use of man upon the 
earth lie under the primal curse. Hence it is said in Genesis that the 
earth shall bring forth briars and thorns, as if to intimate that it will 
hardly yield its best fruits even to the utmost toil of sinful man. 
Moreover, Satan, the arch enemy of man, who, by lying and fraud, 
got man into his power, holds a tyrannical sway over men; 
save in so far as they have been made free through the grace of 
Jesus Christ; and he has invaded man’s dwelling place, which is 
the earth, and has usurped a power over the sensible creatures that 
were made for the use of man. Hence, St. Paul speaks of the 
demons as “the world-rulers of this darkness,” and Our Lord 
himself calls Satan “the prince of this world.” To withdraw from 
the power of this prince the things that she uses in the worship of 
God, the Church blesses them, imparting to the principal ones, such 
as churches, altars, chalices, and so forth, a solemn consecration 
which makes them over permanently to the divine service. So, 
under the Mosaic dispensation, which had but “the shadow of the 
good things to come,” the tabernacle and the vessels of the minis- 
try were purified by the sprinkling of blood. 

The Church, as I have said, also blesses, but by a less solemn 
form of blessing, the things that serve the spiritual and temporal 
needs of man. Of the latter class are certain domestic animals, 
and the seeds that are put in the ground. The blessing is given for 
a twofold purpose, to enhance the fruitfulness of the creatures of 
God and to preserve them from the malign influence of evil spirits. 
“Every creature of God is good,” says the Apostle, and he adds 
that “it is sanctified by the word of God and prayer,” thereby im- 
plying that the blessing which comes through the word of God and 
prayer makes the creature more serviceable to man, and sets 
it apart, as it were, for his especial benefit. That which is “sancti- 
fied” is thereby withdrawn from evil influence. In such blessings 
as these, then, there is no taint of superstition, but rather the recog- 
nition, on the one hand, of God’s power and goodness, and on 
the other of the influence for evil which the devil is suffered to 
exercise, because of the sins of men, over the very creatures that 
were made for man’s use and benefit. 

But the Church reserves a higher blessing for the things that 
serve the spiritual needs of men. Her one great mission on earth 
is to save souls. Manifold as are the benefits she bestows in the 
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temporal order, they are meant ultimately to subserve the one 
supreme purpose of her being and operation in the world. “She 
regards,” says Cardinal Newman, “this world and all that is in it 
as a mere shadow, as dust and ashes, compared with the value of 
one single soul. . . . She would rather save the soul of one 
single wild bandit of Calabria, or whining beggar of Palermo, than 
draw a hundred lines of railroad through the length and breadth 
of Italy, or carry out a sanitary reform, in its fullest details, in 
every city of Sicily, except so far as these great national works 
tended to some spiritual good beyond them.” Her empire is over 
souls, and her mission to heal and save them. But the soul, be it of 
beggar, be it of king, is here and now imprisoned in a mortal body. 
To reach it, to heal it, she must go through the gateways of sense, 
and apply her heavenly remedies under some sensible form. Hence, 
the use that the Church makes of sensible objects, sensible remin- 
ders of things spiritual, sensible aids to devotion almost without 
number, in carrying on the heavenly work intrusted to her. 

Scapulars, beads, palms, ashes, candles, crucifixes, medals, im- 
ages, these, and such as these, are the weapons of her warfare, 
blessed and given into the hands of her children to fight therewith 
the foes of their salvation and win a fadeless crown. Weak 
weapons these and ineffective in the eyes of the worldly wise. But 
“Hath not God made foolish the wisdom of this world”? For “the 
foolish things of the world hath God chosen that he may confound 
the wise; and the weak things of the world hath he chosen that he 
may confound the strong; and the base things of the world, and the 
things that are contemptible, yea, the things that are not, that 
he may bring to naught the things that are.” 

One of the chief sacramentals is holy water. 

By reason of its purity water is a fitting symbol of that clean- 
ness of heart without which no one shall see God. “I will pour out 
on you clean water,” says God by the prophet Ezechiel, “and you 
shall be cleansed.” The Jewish priests washed their hands and feet 
before offering sacrifice, and ritual ablutions were common among 
the Jews. When the practice of blessing water began in the Chris- 
tian Church we do not know for certain. It is a tradition of the 
Roman Church, that Pope St. Alexander the First, in the early part 
of the second century, prescribed the blessing of water mixed with 
salt, and a formula for the blessing is to be found in the so-called 
Apostolical Constitutions, which date, perhaps, from the third cen- 
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tury. In any case, the practise is ancient. Among the most beauti- 
ful prayers of the Ritual are those used in the blessing of holy 
water. The Church prays in the name of the most Holy Trinity 
that it may avail unto health of soul and body, and especially that 
it may serve effectually to drive away all evil and unclean spirits. 
As a matter of fact, no sacramental has such efficacy as this in 
banishing the evil one. In the Life of St. Teresa, written by herself, 
the saint assures us that she proved this to be true, over and over 
again. “I have often found by experience,” she writes, “that there 
is nothing from which the devil flies more quickly than from holy 
water ; they fly also from the sign of the Cross, but quickly return 
again. Certainly the power of holy water must be great; for 
my part my soul feels a particular comfort in the use of it; ; 
and it is a subject of great delight to me that those words which the 
Church uses when she blesses the water should be so powerful in 
making so great a difference between blessed and unblessed wa- 
ter.” People set great store by expert testimony, and if ever there 
was an expert in the things of the spiritual life she who witnesses 
in these words to the efficacy of holy water was one. 

The sign of the Cross, since it has not been instituted by the 
Church, is not strictly a sacramental, although commonly regarded 
as such, and a most holy and efficacious practise. Our Lord 
himself speaks of “the sign of the Son of Man,” which we un- 
derstand to be the Cross, and St. Paul cries out, “God forbid 
that I should glory save in the Cross of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
There can be no reasonable doubt that the custom of making 
the sign of the Cross comes down from the days of the Apostles. 
“At every forward step or movement,” says Tertullian, “at every 
going in and out, when we put on our clothes and shoes, when 
we bathe, when we sit at table, when we light the lamps, on 
going to bed, on sitting down, in all the ordinary actions of 
daily life, we mark our foreheads with the sign of the Cross” 
(De Corona, N. 3). And he pleads immemorial tradition as war- 
rant for the observance. “For these and other such practises,” . 
he adds, “if you insist upon having positive Scripture injunction, 
you will find none. Tradition will be held forth to you as the 
source of them, custom as their strengthener, faith as their ob- 
server.” The sign of the Cross is and always has been the badge of 
the Catholic Christian. It marks him off as a follower of the 
Crucified, a soldier of Christ. It is a compendious confession of 
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faith in the principal mysteries of our religion. We should begin 
and end our day with this saving sign. The first thing that a 
Catholic mother should teach her child, as soon as it is able to speak, 
is to make the sign of the Cross, and to make it properly. This is 
done by placing the left hand on the breast, and, with the out- 
stretched fingers of the right touching the forehead, saying mean- 
while, “In the name of the Father,” the breast, saying, “and of the 
Son,” the left and right shoulders, saying, “and of the Holy Ghost.” 
The way so many Catholics travesty rather than make this sacred 
sign would indicate that their early training was neglected. 

Conclusion.—Let us reverence and make devout use of the sacra- 
mentals of Holy Church. And let us always bear in mind that the 
effect they produce is proportionated to the faith and piety of those 
who use them. In vain did the Israelites of old bring the Ark of 
the Covenant on the field of battle when they had incurred the 
anger of God by their sins. Equally ineffective will these weapons 
of our spiritual warfare prove in our hands if we are not loyal, in 
heart and conscience, to our Captain and King. He is our strength, 
He it is who gives us victory over our enemies and rewards our 
loyal service, according as it is written, “Be thou faithful even unto 
death, and I will give thee the crown of life.” 
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XXXIII. THE BLESSINGS OF PERSONS 


BY THE REV. J. W. SULLIVAN 


“The Lord bless thee, and keep thee; the Lord show his face to thee, 
and have mercy on thee; the Lord turn his countenance to thee, and give 
thee peace.’—Num. vi, 24-26. 


SYNOPSIS.—I. Besides the Sacraments, which are the principal sources 
of grace, there are other means of sanctification found in the sacra- 
mentals—among these are the blessings of persons. 

They are acts of religion inasmuch as they acknowledge our 
entire dependence upon God. To bless means to wish one good, to 
beg God to send His gifts upon one. 

III. Old Testament. God blessed Adam and Eve. Custom of the 
Patriarchs. Form of blessing ordered by God. Promise of fulfilment 
attached. 

New Law. Priests succeeded to the powers of the Apostles. 
Church, in ordination ceremony, gives this power to her priests. Christ 
blessed the children and the Apostles, etc. 

IV. Various blessings. At the conclusion of Mass, at holy Com- 
munion, St. Blaise, nuptial benediction, churching, last blessing, bless- 
ing of the remains of the departed. 

V. Read and meditate upon these blessings. Use of them is a 
sign of faith and devotion. Neglect is culpable indifference. St. Paul’s 
words. Effect depends upon the worthiness of the recipient. Ark of 
the Covenant—sick woman in the Gospel. 


As of old it pleased almighty God to cheer the barrenness of 
the desert with the refreshing streams miraculously issuing from 
the rock at the command of His servant Moses, so it has pleased 
that same divine wisdom to refresh the wilderness of our pilgrim- 
age with seven fountains of living waters poured from the rock 
of His Church at the command of His Son, our Lord Jesus Christ. 
The prophet looking down the ages exclaimed, “You shall draw 
waters with joy out of the fountains of the Saviour,” fountains 
which he proclaimed to be nourishing as milk and generous as 
wine. Christ established these great channels of grace, the seven 
Sacraments, in wisdom, to teach us the manifold operations of 
grace, and in bounty, to accommodate His blessings to our exigen- 
cies. But besides these most important, essential sources of grace, 
are there no other means of obtaining from God temporal benefits 
and spiritual health? No ways, which divine Providence has placed 
at the disposal of His Church to free His children from tempta- 
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tion, help them in body, strengthen them in faith and cleanse them 
from the soil of venial sin? We find these ways and means in the 
sacramentals, those objects which the Church, through her minis- 
ters, blesses or consecrates, praying in the name of Jesus Christ 
that God will render these objects efficacious in protecting against 
the assaults of the evil one, in succoring in time of sickness, and 
such like blessings. True, they are not, as the Sacraments, neces- 
sary for salvation; true, they have not been established by Christ ; 
but, like the Sacraments, they have the outward sign and the form of 
words which possess a supernatural power and represent an invis- 
ible grace. 

To-day let us consider the sacramentals, namely, blessings or 
benedictions, which are customarily conferred on persons. How 
consoling to be blessed in God’s name by one.of His ministers! 
What a splendid act of religion is therein contained—we thereby 
acknowledge that from Him alone come all benefits, that He is 
all goodness, willing to help us, that He is all powerful and able 
to help us, that all our trust and all our confidence repose in 
Him. Is it not a source of joy to experience the power of the 
Church’s prayers in our behalf in the blessings she imparts to 
us? To bless is not only to wish, but also to beg good things 
for another. It is an old custom sanctioned by the use of ages. 
Did not God bless Adam and Eve (Gen. i, 28)? Were not 
the hands of Noe raised in blessing over his two sons (Gen. ix, 
26)? How gracious did Isaac send his son into Syria, “blessed” 
with the “blessings of Abraham” (Gen. xxviii, 4). And when the 
old patriarch felt his end approaching he summoned his son 
to bless him, saying, “God give thee of the dew of heaven, 
and of the fatness of the earth, abundance of corn and wine” (Gen. 
xxvii, 28). His action illustrates the custom of the patriarchs who 
were wont to bless their children when they realized that the even- 
ing of life was at hand. “The Lord spoke to Moses, saying: Say 
to Aaron and his sons: Thus shall you bless the children of 
Israel, and you shall say to them: The Lord bless thee, and keep 
thee; the Lord show his face to thee, and have mercy on thee; 
the Lord turn his countenance to thee, and give thee peace.” 

Here we see the different forms which God ordered the priests 
of the old law to use in blessing the people. And with the com- 
mand of the Almighty came the assurance that to this prescribed 
invocation of the name of God, would be added the fulfilment of 
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the desire expressed: “They shall invoke my name upon the chil- 
dren of Israel and I will bless them.” “And the priests and the 
Levites rose up, and blessed the people; and their voice was heard; 
and their prayer came to the holy dwelling place of heaven” 
(II Paral. xxx, 27). 

Under the new law the pastors have this duty for part of their 
office. They are the successors of the Apostles, and St. Matthew 
(x, 1) tells us that, “having called his twelve disciples together, he 
gave them power over unclean spirits, to cast them out, and to 
heal all manner of diseases, and all manner of infirmities.” “Heal 
the sick, raise the dead, cleanse the lepers, cast out devils; freely 
have you received, freely give” (Ibid. x, 8). Sensible of this 
power, the Church puts her pastors in mind of it, as well as of the 
other parts of their duty, when they are receiving the order of 
priesthood ; for the ordaining bishop then says to them: “It is the 
duty of a priest to offer sacrifice, to bless, to preach, to baptize,” 
etc. And when the hands are consecrated with holy unction, the 
bishop offers the prayer, “Vouchsafe, O Lord, to consecrate and 
sanctify these hands by this unction and our benediction, that 
whatever they shall bless may be blessed, and whatever they conse- 
crate may be consecrated, in the name of Our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
And he who consecrates the bishop himself, prays over him, saying, 
“Whatsoever thou shalt bless, may it be blessed, and whatsoever 
thou shalt sanctify, may it be sanctified; and may the laying on of 
thy consecrated hand be of service to all for salvation.” As the 
Master blessed the little children who were brought unto Him 
(Matt. x, 16), as He gave His blessing to His Apostles before 
His ascension, so does His spouse, the Church, command her priests 
to bless her children, praying in her name that God would vouch- 
safe to make all things conform to their temporal and eternal 
welfare. And if the good Master himself (Mark x, 16), before 
His ascension, invoked God’s benediction upon His disciples, that 
new strength might be theirs in the battles which they were to 
wage alone after His departure, shall we neglect the blessings 
which God’s Church invokes in His name upon us? Do we not 
know that the petitions of the Church, united as they are to the 
prayer of Our Lord and to the supplications of the saints, are most 
powerful, is it not true that prayer offered in the Church, and by 
the Church, is more efficacious than prayer offered individually and 
elsewhere ? 
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Abundant indeed should be the grace received by those who 
assist at holy Mass with devotion and attention, but forget not 
the blessing added at the end that God’s assistance may go forth 
with us into our daily trials and temptations. We should make it 
a point not only to remain for this blessing, as duty requires, but 
to raise our hearts to God the moment it is given, and beg Him 
to make it effective in our life. Much time is given to the prepara- 
tion for Holy Communion, yet do we think when kneeling at the 
railing of the blessing pronounced by the priest that almighty God 
may have mercy upon us, and forgive us our sins and bring us 
unto life everlasting; that He may grant us pardon, absolution 
and remission of our sins? or do we consider the invocation he 
makes just as he administers the Holy Communion: “The body of 
our Lord Jesus Christ preserve thy soul unto life everlasting. 
Amen?” Could aught be more prayerful? If thoughts like these 
took deep hold of our minds we would never turn from beholding 
the face of our Master, so gentle and so divine, radiant with the 
brightness of God, and soft with the dewy pity of a brother and a 
priest. How many of you have joined the numbers of the pious 
and devout people who come on the third day of February to beg 
God’s blessing through the intercession of that holy bishop and 
martyr, St. Blaise? If in times of sickness and temptation we 
should have recourse to the asistance offered by the sacramentals, 
is it not part of wisdom to prevent bodily illness or to forestall the 
struggles with sin by anticipating their attacks? If the blessing 
of the high priest brought to Anna of old the inestimable gift of 
an illustrious son in the prophet Samuel, will God refuse to listen 
to his more powerful priest of the new law when holding the blessed 
candles over the throat of each of us he prays that “through the 
intercession of St. Blaise, bishop and martyr, may God deliver 
thee from sickness of the throat and from every other evil in the 
name of the Father, Son and Holy Ghost. Amen”? The Apostles 
anointed with oil many that were sick, and healed them (Mark vi, 
13), and the Church has by divine right inherited the powers of 
the Apostles and administers them in her wisdom. 

Yet her wise suggestions are not always given the heed which 
is their due. Time and thought are given by the young couple to 
the outward, external preparation for their marriage. A ceremony 
at home, or an evening affair at the church, with nothing more 
than the cold cheerless form of matrimony, is preferred to a mar- 
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riage at holy Mass with its warmth of devotion and its splendor 
of ritual. For the sake of some imagined or trifling inconvenience, 
because of some weak or personal objection, the superb nuptial 
blessing is sacrificed. That beautiful prayer to the Almighty that 
He may shower His richest gifts upon the couple is too often 
forgotten. In the hustle and bustle of preparation no invitation is 
given to Him who blessed with His gracious presence the nuptials 
of Cana. The wedding of Tobias and Sara was blessed of God, 
and their marriage proved exceedingly happy and fruitful. Let 
the young people have God’s blessing that “the yoke may be one of 
love and peace,” that the bride may be a follower of holy matrons, 
pleasing to her husband like Rachel, wise like Rebecca, long-lived 
and faithful like Sara. Let them have the spouse of Christ pray 
her Master that the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac and the 
God of Jacob be with them and fulfil His blessing upon them; 
that they may see their children’s children unto the third and fourth 
generation; and afterward have everlasting life, without end, by 
the help of Our Lord Jesus Christ, who lives and reigns God, world 
without end. Amen. 

One of the principal blessings of the Church, eagerly sought by 
Catholic mothers, is that which is given after childbirth, called 
churching. The pure and spotless mother of God humbly complied 
with the law of Leviticus and went through the prescribed rite of 
purification, though she needed it not, before entering the sanctuary. 
What wonder that her example induced the custom among Chris- 
tian mothers of abstaining from entering the Church for some time 
after childbirth, of then asking the blessing of the priest at the 
church door, and of making their first visit one of thanksgiving to 
God for their safe delivery! Surely there can be no devoted mother 
who will fail to follow so venerable a practise of the Church, and 
one illustrated by so high an exemplar as Mary. There is no 
obligation to receive this blessing, there is no sin committed if it 
be neglected. And yet to pass it over shows a want of devotion and 
of deep faith, for there is much to be thankful for, special reason 
why the mother should join the Church in the psalm of triumph 
with its antiphon of promise, for she has received a blessing from the 
Lord and mercy from God her Saviour. The crown of motherhood 
is hers by the grace of God. On her depends the early education of 
him who rules the world. For almost every great soul that has 
led forward or uplifted the race has been furnished for each 
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noble deed, and inspired with each patriotic and holy aspiration, 
by the fortitude of a Christian mother. The mother’s lips are the 
first to teach the child the lessons that are to guide him in life. 
These are the lessons that are most deeply impressed on his mind, 
and are the most influential in their bearing on his future conduct. 
Come ye mothers and beg with the Church that the peace of God 
almighty, Father, Son and Holy Spirit may descend upon you and 
remain with you always! Come and beg the blessing that you may 
be found worthy to attain, together with your offspring, unto 
the joys of everlasting happiness! 

How tenderly solicitous the Church is for our welfare. From 
cradle to grave, with gentle, loving kindness she follows us. Now 
she is beseeching God’s blessing on the new-born infant, again 
asking that we be delivered from temptation of soul and illness of 
body, then praying for an abundance of God’s gifts upon the newly 
married couple, and begging help and peace out of God’s holy 
place, and defense out of Sion for the joyful and thankful mother 
after childbirth, when finally, the evening of life is drawing near, 
when interest in things human is on the wane, when mortal hands 
have done all that mortal love can suggest, when we are about 
to stand before our Creator and our Judge, there is Mother 
Church with her last blessing, her final absolution to con- 
sole and to strengthen us. After we have received the Sacrament 
of Penance and the holy Viaticum, though we may have prepared 
for them with unusual diligence, we feel, we must feel, that there 
is much that we have overlooked. Those various venial sins, even 
the more serious ones, which will escape our vigilance when in 
the full of health and vigor, will surely elude us amid the sufferings 
and distractions that are ours in the last moments of life. Add to 
this the consciousness of our unfitness to meet God, in whose sight 
the heavens are not pure, the knowledge that there is a temporal 
punishment due to our sins though they be forgiven in the Sac- 
rament of Penance; and you can understand that a realizing sense 
of these facts is not cheering nor helpful. Then it is that we stand 
in need of the last blessing and the plenary indulgence which the 
Church imparts at the hour of death, to secure for us peace of soul 
and calm of mind, to bring us that spiritual courage that will help 
us to meet death without fear and without regret. It behooves 
us to see to it that the sick who are in danger receive this last bene- 
diction, and that they receive it (if possible) while they are still 
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conscious. When our own course is run and our fight is fought, it 
should be our earnest desire to receive this general absolution 
before we depart, to have the spouse of Christ, through her priests, 
pray “that Our Lord Jesus Christ may receive our confession and 
restore unto us that first robe which we received in Baptism, that we 
may be granted the plenary indulgence and remission of all our 
sins,” and, too, “that God may remit unto us the pains of the present 
and the future life, open to us the gates of paradise, and bring 
us to everlasting joys.” 

And after death the Church is loath to let us go without a part- 
ing benediction. To teach us to reverence this temple of the Holy 
Spirit, and to impress the more deeply upon us the fact that our 
bodies will one day rise in glory to be united with the soul, she 
blesses it before it is laid in the ground. Then it is she prays the 
angels to lead us into paradise and the martyrs to bring us into the 
holy city, Jerusalem. Then it is that the soulful cry goes up for our 
loved ones who have departed: “eternal rest grant unto them, 
O Lord, and let perpetual light shine upon them.” 

Take your prayerbook, read these blessings carefully, medi- 
tate upon them and see how abundant are the favors which it 
is the good pleasure of God to communicate to you through them. 
The use, and the frequent use, of these blessings of the Church 
is an outward sign of the faith that is in us, it is an open testimony 
of our devotion to and of our love for the means of grace within 
the Church. The neglect of them is culpable indifference on our 
part to the petitions of the Church, supported as they are by the 
prayers of Our Lord and fortified by the supplications of the 
saints; and she may admonish us in the words of St. Paul: “He 
that despises these things, despises not man, but God who also hath 
given his holy spirit in us” (Acts xv, 28). It is, moreover, our duty 
to use them, for we are bound to increase sanctifying grace within 
us that we may grow more and more in God’s favor, and these 
benedictions can not but aid in the purification of our souls and 
assist in rendering us more acceptable in the sight of God. The 
drowning man clutches at a straw in his struggle for life, and are 
we, who should be no less in earnest about our salvation, to neglect 
these most efficient aids toward securing it? 

While it is well to receive the blessings, we must not forget that 
their effect depends upon the worthiness and the pious dispositions 
of the individual who receives them. The Ark of the Covenant 
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had brought joy and victory to Israel’s camp, but what avail was it 
on the field of battle when her sins had brought God’s wrath upon 
her? No more will His blessings abide with us if our hearts are 
set on other things and our wills are opposed to Him. The first 
condition, then, of their effectiveness is that we be free from 
grave sin and in the friendship of God. Our Lord, St. Matthew 
tells us, came into His own country, and taught there in the syna- 
gogues, so that the people wondered and said: ‘How came this 
man by this wisdom and miracles?” And they were scandalized in 
His regard. Then the evangelist informs us of their lack of faith: 
“He wrought not many miracles there, because of their unbelief” 
(Matt. xiii, 54-58). How differently did the sick woman fare. “If I 
shall touch but His garment I shall be made whole.” She touched 
the garment, the virtue went out from it and “the fountain of her 
blood was dried up.” He said unto her: “Daughter, thy faith 
hath made thee whole; go in peace” (Mark v, 28-34). 

Use these sacramentals unto your own sanctification, receive 
them in spirit of reverence and devotion, with faith and confidence 
as St. James says: “Let him ask in faith, nothing wavering” 
(James i, 6). And “blessed be God the Father of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ who hath blessed us with spiritual blessings in heavenly 
places, in Christ” (Eph. i, 3). 
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XXXIV. THE CROSS: THE SIGN OF THE CROSS; THE 
CRUCIFIX 


BY THE REV. JAMES J. FOX, D.D. 


“God forbid that I should glory save in the Cross of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ, by whom the world is crucified to me, and I to the world.”—Gal. vi, 14 


SYNOPSIS.—I. The kingdom of Jesus Christ was, during His life, hidden 
from men. It was by His death on the Cross that He took possession 
of it. Hence the Cross is the standard of His kingdom, the emblem 
of His triumph. It signifies His triumph over the justice of God; over 
sin; over death; over His enemies. The Cross is the abridgement of 
Christ's law; it expresses the malice of sin; the necessity of self- 
denial and renunciation of the flesh and its desires; it is the standard 
by which we are to live and by which we shall be judged. From the 
beginning of Christianity the Cross was acknowledged by friend and 
enemy to be the distincttwe emblem of Christianity. 

II. From the earliest times the first Christians signed themselves 
with the sign of the Cross—as a profession of their faith—and as an 
invocation to God for protection. The Church inculcates its constant 
use. It is an abridged profession of faith in the chief mysteries of our 
religion. Danger of contracting habits of carelessness and inattention 
from its frequent employment. 

III. The Crucifix. The image of our crucified Lord; efficacy of 
images to cherish piety; especially of the Crucifix. It is the most 
eloquent of sermons. Conclusion. 


When the prophets spoke of Our Lord Jesus Christ they spoke 
of a King to come, of whose kingdom there should be no end. 
“He shall reign over the house of David, and of his kingdom there 
shall be no end.” The Jews expected a royal Messias to exalt their 
temporal kingdom over all the nations of the earth. Yet, when 
our divine Saviour did appear on earth the circumstances of His 
birth offered no suggestion of royalty. For a moment, with the 
coming of the shepherds and the holy men from the East, it seemed 
as if the Saviour’s claims were to be made known to the world. 
But that moment passed to be followed by complete obscurity. 
Again, at His baptism, as a voice proclaimed from heaven, “This 
is my beloved son,” it looked as if the kingdom was about to be 
proclaimed. But again the veil fell, so that during His missionary 
years men said of Christ: “Is not this the son of the carpenter?” 
and only the lowliest of men were His constant companions. 
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At last, however, the day arrived on which the Son of God was 
to grasp His standard and advance to take possession of the king- 
dom, and cause His royalty to be proclaimed before earth and 
heaven. It was in the palace of the Roman rulers, the supreme 
masters of the world, that He first claimed His rights. “Art thou 
then a king?” said the Roman power. “A king I am, indeed,” 
replied Jesus, “but my kingdom is not of this world.” Shortly 
after, Pilate, unknown to himself, became the instrument of 
eternal truth, and wrote the everlasting title: “Jesus of Nazareth, 
King of the Jews.” The standard of that kingdom was the Cross. 
Soon after Jesus entered upon his triumphal march. Bearing His 
Cross He went forth to the place which is called Calvary. This 
march culminated in, if we may use a familiar word, ‘the inaugura- 
tion of Jesus Christ into His Kingdom, a kingdom embracing 
heaven and earth. The Cross was at once His standard and His 
throne. The coronation was complete when the Redeemer, bowing 
the thorn-crowned head, exclaimed: “It is finished—Father into 
thy hands I commend my spirit.” The instrument of His death, 
soaked with His sacred Blood, the key by which He unlocked the 
heavens that were closed against us, indissolubly associated with the 
memory of His death, alone capable of signifying the depths of the 
tortures, physical and mental, which He passed through, the 
Cross has ever been the unique, universally acknowledged symbol 
of Jesus Christ and of His religion. It embodies forth as no other 
conceivable emblem could, the nature of His mission on earth, His 
triumph over the enemy whom He came to conquer, the character of 
His doctrine, and the opposition between that teaching and the 
way of the world. 

The cross, in the Roman world, was made of two coarse, rough 
pieces of wood, put together in the simplest fashion, to form a gibbet 
that should serve its purpose the more fully in proportion as it 
should aggravate the suffering and contribute to the degradation 
of the wretched man condemned to die on it. With us half of the 
punishment involved in death by hanging is the dreadful shame asso- 
ciated with death upon the gallows. But the shame of the gallows 
is slight compared to the ignominy attached in ancient days to cruci- 
fixion. The cross expressed the fullest possible measure of con- 
tempt, loathing, scorn ; it was the greatest indignity that could be cast 
upon the vilest of human beings. No free citizen, however wicked, 
could lawfully be crucified. It was the death reserved for the 
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despised slave and the hated outlaw, who were regarded not as 
men, but as the vilest of beasts. Raised high toward heaven, its 
arms stretching out toward both ends of the earth, the Cross of 
Jesus Christ proclaims to men that God’s love has conquered the 
malice and wickedness of sinners; that mercy has overcome justice; 
for it announces that, not withstanding our sins, God hath so loved 
the world that, for our sakes, He sent on earth His divine Son to 
humble Himself for us unto death, even unto the death of the 
Cross. The Cross extends its arms to welcome all, to save all, to 
proclaim that all are welcomed as the ransomed children of the 
spiritual kingdom over which reigns the immortal King of ages, 
Jesus of Nazareth, the King of the Jews. 

By the Cross Jesus triumphed over sin. Sin in its first appearance 
on earth was an act of disobedience prompted by human pride and 
wilfulness; and the malice of every sin that ever had been com- 
mitted consists likewise in its being an act of disobedience and rebel- 
lion against the sovereign adorable will of the Almighty. By the 
Cross the curse of original sin was taken away; Jesus redeemed us 
by “blotting out the handwriting of the decree that was against 
us, and was contrary to us, and he hath taken the same out of the 
way, fastening it to the Cross” (Col. ii, 14). The disobedience of 
our first parents, the disobedience lurking in every sinful act of any 
human will, has been expiated by the Cross of Christ. For Jesus 
who, “being in the form of God, and thought it not robbery to be 
equal with God, humbled himself becoming obedient unto death, 
even unto the death of the Cross” (Phil. ii, 8). 

The Cross signifies the triumph of Jesus over death. His enemies 
intended that the crucifixion should make an end of Jesus and of 
His influence over His followers and men in general. Instead of 
such result the death of Jesus was the opening of His reign over 
that kingdom of His which extended like a flame past the confines 
of Judea, till it brought the civilized world to acknowledge His 
divinity ; and which, for nearly two thousand years, has embraced 
innumerable millions who worshiped the crucified Saviour as the 
Son of God. Christ triumphed over temporal death not for Himself 
alone, but for us all. Man, if he is reasonably prudent, naturally 
fears death, not for its physical terror so much as for the dreadful 
uncertainty in which he is, concerning the things beyond the grave. 
This dread is increased by our consciousness of sin combined with 
the conviction which no human being can stifle in his bosom, that 
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death shall conduct us into the presence of a Judge before whom we 
must give an account of our days and works. But the recollection 
of the death of Jesus is powerful to dispel this terror. From the 
Cross pours forth the light that illumines the dark passage, and fills 
our souls with hope. The Cross declares to those who follow it 
that death is the end of danger, the end of trial, the entrance to 
the heavenly kingdom which the Saviour entered upon Himself 
and opened for us by the death of the Cross. “And when this 
mortal hath put on immortality then shall come to pass the saying 
that is written: “Death is swallowed up in victory. O death, 
where is thy sting? O grave, where is thy victory? Thanks be to 
God who hath given us the victory, through Our Lord Jesus Christ” 
(I Cor. xv). 

Besides being the standard of this triumph, the Cross is the 
abridgment of Christ’s doctrine and law. If the Cross proclaims 
the mercy of God it proclaims, too, His hatred for sin. For the 
Cross announces to us the unfathomable depths of pain and disgrace, 
through which the Almighty decreed that His beloved Son should 
pass, before the divine Justice would blot out the decree that was 
recorded against us. And, as Christ asks, if these things be done 
in the green wood, what shall be done in the dry? If God has 
thought that the death of the Cross was not too terrible a penalty 
to exact from His own beloved Son in expiation of the sins of men, 
what will be the rigor of justice for those sinners who, unrepentant 
and unforgiven, fall into the hands of the living God? 

The Cross is the summary of Christ’s law. He himself uses it in 
that sense. He declares to us that if we would live according to 
His commandments, if we would be followers of Him and tread 
after Him the path that leads to heaven, then the Cross it is that 
marks the way. Calling the multitude together with His disciples, 
He said to them: “If any man will follow me, let him deny him- 
self, and take up his cross, and follow me. For whosoever will 
save his life shall lose it, and whosoever shall lose his life for my 
sake and the gospel, shall save it” (Mark viii, 34, 35). What are 
the things that make shipwreck of man’s salvation? Pride, the love 
of self-indulgence, of pleasure, of riches. Against pride the Cross 
sets the obedience of Jesus Christ, and the humility which was 
obedient even to the death of the Cross. In opposition to the love cf 
riches, of pleasure, of the flesh, the Cross tells us of the God-man, 
stripped of all earthly things, even to His last poor garments; His 
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flesh torn, bruised, pierced with thorns and nails and spear, till 
from its veins He has poured forth the last drop of His sacred 
Blood. And as the Cross is the example that we are called upon to 
follow, it will be the test by which our fidelity to Jesus shall be 
judged. This sign shall be in the heavens, says the Gospel, when 
the Lord shall come to judge the nations—a sign for the comfort 
of those who have been faithful to it, of confusion to the illdoer and 
the wicked who, in the words of the Apostle, have been haters of 
the Cross of Christ. 

When, after the Resurrection, the Apostles went forth to preach 
the Gospel to the world, the Cross became immediately their distinc- 
tive emblem, and the sign which told in a word the truth that the 
religion which they offered was like no other religion that the 
pagan world had ever heard of. It was not a religion depending 
on learning or political power. It promised not glory, but shame; 
not the favor of men, but persecution ; not success, but defeat, in the 
race for the prizes dear to the world. ‘We preach Christ crucified,” 
they declared, “unto the Jews, indeed, a stumbling block and unto 
the Gentiles foolishness” (I Cor. i, 23). “God forbid,” was their 
motto, “that I should glory save in the Cross of Christ.” Against 
the wickedness and insolence of men they set the contradiction of 
the Cross. In a very brief time in the mind of Gentile and Jew, 
as well as Christian, the Cross became another word for the religion 
of the Crucified. The great and learned of the world considered that 
they had said all that was to be said, of the stupidity, baseness and 
servility of the Christians, when they called them followers of the 
Cross. When pagans who hated the new religion would manifest 
their hostility they gave expression to their feelings by reviling 
the Cross. As the centuries wore on Christianity grew strong, 
spread from land to land, till it finally triumphed throughout the 
Roman world. Then the sign of this victory was the setting up of 
the Cross in honor throughout the imperial city. Henceforward 
throughout the history of the world, civilized and savage, whether 
placed on the top of some magnificent cathedral, or newly planted 
on a mound of sand along the coast of some savage island, by some 
devoted missionary, the Cross means Christianity; and those who 
are opposed to the religion of Jesus Christ acknowledge that their 
war cry is: Down with the Cross. In the office of Good Friday the 
Church exhibits the Cross to special veneration, and employs a 
prayer which expresses the devotion which she teaches us to exhibit 
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to the Cross at all times. Let us try to remember it, or if we do 
not retain the words, let us cherish the spirit which animates it 
toward the instrument of our salvation: We adore thy Cross, O 
Lord, and we praise and glorify thy holy resurrection, for by the 
wood of the Cross the whole world is filled with joy. 

II. The sign of the Cross. From the days of the Apostles the 
first Christians were accustomed to mark the sign of the Cross 
regularly upon themselves, in order to express their faith, or to 
recognize one another, as well as to recall to their memory the death 
of the Redeemer. One of the earliest Christian writers says: 
“At every step and movement, whenever we come in or go out, when 
we dress ourselves or purpose to go abroad, at the bath, at table 
or lying down, or sitting down; whatever we be doing, we make 
the sign of the Cross upon our heads” (Tertull. de Coron. milit. c. 
ii). And as it was in the first days of Christianity, so, you know, it 
is throughout the Catholic Church to-day. The first thing which 
the pious mother teaches her baby is to make the sign of the 
Cross: In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost. Amen. This sign is a short expression of the prin- 
cipal mysteries of our holy faith. Jn the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. These words set forth the doctrine 
of the Trinity—three persons distinct, Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 
Yet there is but one God; hence, merely, not in the names, but in 
the name. We commemorate, too, the mystery of the Incarnation. 
The Son, the second person of the Trinity, became man, for did He 
not die on the Cross, which we call to mind as we pronounce the 
words? The mystery of the Redemption, too, is recalled, for it 
was upon that bloody altar, whose outline we trace upon ourselves, 
that the incarnate God, the Son of the eternal Father, and of the 
Immaculate Virgin Mary, was offered up in expiation of our sins, 
and the sins of the human race. Employing it as the universal 
sign which marks us out as a follower of Christ, we commemorate, 
too, the fact that we are members of the Church of Jesus Christ, 
who, as St. Paul says, delivered himself up for it “that he 
might present it to himself as not having spot or wrinkle, or 
any such thing; but that it should be holy and without blemish” 
(Eph. v, 27). Above all, the sign of the Cross which we make on 
our forehead reminds us that in Baptism we have had stamped in- 
delibly on our souls the mark of a follower of Jesus Christ; that 
this sign has been confirmed in us by the chrism of the Sacrament 
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of Confirmation; that by these two Sacraments we have been en- 
rolled in the great army of Christ under the standard of the Cross, 
to fight against the world, the flesh and the devil ; that, to be faithful 
followers of Christ, there is no other way under heaven than the 
way of the Cross. “If any man will be my disciple let him take up 
his Cross and follow me.” 

Rich in meaning, holy in its association, eloquent above all other 
signs and above all words, to express the greatest sanctities of our 
holy religion, no wonder that we find the Church has multiplied 
beyond computation its employment in all her rites and services. 
The priest makes the sign of the Cross continually during the holy 
sacrifice, in the administration of the Sacraments, and all the other 
rites and ceremonies. By the sign of the Cross we begin our vocal 
prayers and every other religious exercise. 

Do we reverence it as we ought? Is it not a fact that our long 
familiarity with it, the frequency with which we employ it, begets a 
habit of careless routine? We go through the gesture with our hand, 
while neither head nor heart takes any share in the action. Even the 
external action is not properly performed. How frequently may we 
observe Catholics, when it is time to bless themselves, instead of de- 
voutly touching successively forehead, breast and shoulders while 
simultaneously pronouncing the appropriate words, hurriedly making 
some nondescript movement with their hand through the air in 
front of them, and evidently without any serious attention to the 
meaning of the act they perform? Who would venture to say that 
the person who thus makes the sign of the Cross, recalls, even in the 
vaguest manner, the religious truths which, as we have seen, are 
associated with the sacred symbol? Does he recall the death of 
Jesus Christ, does he raise his head to God in thanksgiving for the 
grace of having been called, through no merit of his, to be a member 
of the Church of Jesus Christ? Does he think at all of the sin and 
suffering, of the grace and redemption, of the hope and fear, asso- 
ciated with the Cross of Christ? Scarcely; and, therefore, he can not 
expect to partake, as he might and should, in the blessings attached 
to making use of this holy sign. The sign of the Cross, properly 
made, with due attention and devotion, is one of the most powerful 
prayers to God; it is one of the most efficacious means to inspire 
our minds with good and salutary thoughts, and our hearts with 
feelings of love for our Redeemer, whose death we thereby com- 
memorate; of sorrow for our sins which caused that death; and of 
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trust in God’s mercy which the Cross has obtained for us. How, 
my brethren, do you make the sign of the Cross? You all make it 
frequently, I am sure, for otherwise you might scarcely be con- 
sidered Catholics at all. But, perhaps, it is necessary for you to cor- 
rect the carelessness which custom has given rise to. Examine 
yourselves on this point, and resolve that, in future, you shall, as 
you cross yourselves, recollect the significance of the action which 
you perform. Teach your children by word, but especially by ex- 
ample, frequently to make upon themselves, with reverent devotion, 
the mark of salvation. Be not afraid, when occasion calls for it, to 
profess your Catholic faith openly and boldly before outsiders by 
blessing yourselves. For if you are a Catholic worthy of the name, 
on such occasions your heart will experience the same sentiment as 
the great Apostle Paul expressed: “God forbid that I should glory 
save in the Cross of Our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

III. Another memorial of the Cross of Calvary is the Crucifix. 
We read in the Bible that God having communicated to Moses on 
the mountain the plan of the Ark, said to him, “Go and make it ac- 
cording to the model which I have shown to thee.” Similarly 
Christ has inspired the Church to employ images or imitations of 
the exemplar which He represented to the world on Mount Cal- 
vary. The Crucifix represents the Saviour hanging upon the Cross, 
bleeding, dying, imploring His Father for the pardon, not merely 
of the men who nailed Him to the Cross, but for us, too, and for 
all sinners who are debtors to God’s justice. It is not necessary 
to tell you, for you know it by your own experience, how holy 
images help to cherish and stimulate pious thoughts and feelings. 
More rapidly and more impressively than the printed page they 
raise our minds to the things of God. Our nature is such that we 
are more strongly affected by what falls under our senses than we 
are by the pale abstractions of our intellect. Furthermore, when 
our feelings and emotions are strong, we are irresistibly prompted to 
employ some external means which may stand as their outward ex- 
pression; and such embodiment of them serves to strengthen them. 
We love our country, and that feeling is symbolized in the 
flag of the nation. The sight of that emblem stirs our blood more 
strongly than does the most eloquent speech that ever fell from 
the orator’s lips. We cherish indelibly in our hearts the memories 
and the faces of the loved ones who are no more with us. Those 
memories become more vivid, love glows more warmly as we gaze 
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upon a picture of the departed. The affection which we entertained 
for the relative or friend, encompasses also his image and makes 
it a sacred object in our eyes. Hence, the use of images in the 
Catholic Church is one of the evidences of the admirable way in 
which our religion adapts itself to the needs of the human heart, 
and enlists all the good tendencies of our nature in the work of our 
salvation. Naturally the most precious, the most venerable of all 
religious images is the image of our crucified Redeemer. It stands 
above the Tabernacle, to remind us that on the Altar beneath is 
renewed the sacrifice of Calvary. It is used in the administration 
of the Sacraments, and every other religious rite, to remind us that 
all our faith and all our hope is centered in the death of our Re- 
deemer, that from His open heart, His pierced hands and feet 
flow the streams of grace and mercy. It is, or ought to be, in every 
Christian home, to consecrate it, and remind the members that they 
are followers of the crucified God. It is employed by the priest to 
touch the sinner’s obdurate heart. How often, when human words 
have failed to awake the deadened conscience, has not a sight of the 
Crucifix, with the thorn-crowned head, the lacerated flesh, the ex- 
tended arms, bruised face, the bleeding wounds in hands and feet, 
filled the sinner’s heart with sorrow, and brought to his eyes 
blessed tears of compunction! How often has black, reckless de- 
spair been compelled to give place to hope and trust by the Crucifix ? 
For who could despair as he looks upon the image which declares 
the extent of Christ’s love for the sinner, and the price paid for 
his salvation to God’s justice, by the Lamb of God who taketh 
away the sins of the world. Let us, my brethren, love the 
Crucifix, keep it in your house, in your bedroom and turn your 
eyes to it while you say your morning and night prayers. As you 
look upon it, it will carry your thoughts to Jesus, to His death 
upon Calvary; it will remind you that for love of you the Son of 
God humbled Himself unto death, even unto the death of the 
Cross. The Crucifix will, in an instant, tell you more eloquently 
than the most eloquent of preachers the wickedness of sin, and that 
the wages of sin is death, not temporal, but eternal. Be devout to 
the Crucifix and it will prove a powerful weapon to repel tempta- 
tion; love it during life, and when it will be pressed to your 
dying lips and placed in your hands, that are soon to be cold and 
rigid, it will fill your soul with courage to pass on to meet Him, 
who by His Cross and Passion has opened to sinners the gates of 
paradise. Amen. 
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XXXV. PRAYER: ITS NECESSITY 
BY RIGHT REV. MONSIGNOR JOHN S. CANON VAUGHAN 


SYNOPSIS.—Importance of the subject. What we mean by prayer; its 
paramount necessity; proved from Scripture, and theology; from the 
consideration of man’s innate infirmity, because it is a condition imposed 

- by God. The worst among the reprobate might have been saved, if only 
they had had recourse to prayer, e. g., the rebel angels. The heresy of 
Luther contains a partial truth—how. Strength always given to those 
who ask for it. Explicit promise contained in I Cor. x. 13. How often 
should we pray? Special occasions: when violently tempted, when in 
danger of death, when exposed to any specially great calamity. Some 
examples. The more we realize the power of prayer the more difficult 
is it to explain man’s neglect of it. How we should pray. The children 
of the world wiser than we are. Resolutions. If we pray well, all 
will go well. 





To-day, my dear brethren, I am about to speak to you upon one 
of the most important and practical subjects that can possibly 
engage your attention. I mean the subject of prayer, which must 
always enter so very largely into the texture of every truly Chris- 
tian life. 

And what do we really understand by prayer? In the widest ac- 
ceptation of the term it means simply, the having recourse to God. 

Without referring to any special form of prayer we will speak 
of prayer in general, and point out its vital importance; not only 
for such persons as are aspiring after perfection, but for every one 
who desires to save his soul, and to escape the fires of hell. 

The holy Scriptures speak very clearly on this point, and are 
never weary of pointing out the duty we lie under, of having re- 
course to God in all our necessities. “We ought always to pray, and 
not to faint,” says St. Luke (xviii), and here “ought” (oportet) . 
clearly implies a real obligation. So, again, when St. Matthew 
(xxvi) says: “Watch and pray, lest ye enter into temptation,’ he 
evidently implies that without prayer we shall not succeed in 
vanquishing temptation. Similarly, when Our Lord himself tells 
us to ask and we shall receive, to seek and we shall find, and to 
knock and it shall be opened to us, He certainly infers that he 
who will not take the trouble to ask, and seek, and knock, can not 
reckon on receiving the help that he requires. 
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Theologians are agreed that prayer is not merely a help and 
a safeguard, but that for adults it is a necessary means of grace 
which none can continue to neglect without peril to their salvation. 
And this doctrine is founded on the undoubted fact that man is 
utterly helpless when left to himself. “Without me,” says our 
blessed Lord, “you can do nothing” (John xv, 5). The divine assist- 
ance is needed not merely to enable us to triumph over exceptional 
difficulties, and to overcome special and great obstacles, but to take 
even one step in advance; nay, even to keep steadfastly and per- 
severingly in our present state of grace. St. Paul, speaking under 
the influence of the Holy Spirit, goes so far as to say that not only 
is it impossible to become virtuous and holy without God’s help, but 
that we can not even so much as wish for, or aspire after sanctity 
apart from His grace. “We are not sufficient to think anything 
(i. é., anything good) of ourselves, as of ourselves, but our suffi- 
ciency is from God” (II Cor. iii, 5). 

God is the sole master of His gifts, and may assign what condi- 
tions He pleases for their bestowal. Did He so will, He might, of 
course, confer His favors without our asking. But this is not 
according to His plan. On the contrary, He wishes that we should 
recognize Him as our loving Father, protector and friend, and that 
we should realize our absolute dependence upon His generosity. 
Hence, He imposes a condition and that is that we should turn 
our thoughts to Him, and lift up our feeble hands in supplication 
before He rains down upon us His heavenly gifts. As a pious 
and learned theologian says: “We believe that no one approaches 
to be saved, except at the invitation of God; that no one who is 
invited actually works out his salvation, save by the help of God; 
and that no one merits this help, unless he prays.” This doctrine is 
the doctrine of all theologians, even though expressed in somewhat 
different words. Thus, St. Thomas lays it down (P. 3, q. xxxix, 
a. 5): “After Baptism continual prayer is necessary to man in 
order that he should reach heaven; for, though by Baptism our sins 
are remitted there still remains concupiscence, to assail us from 
within, as well as the world and the devil to assail us from with- 
out.” He further explains this when he observes that “prayer is 
necessary not in order that God may know our necessities, but, in 
order that we may be compelled to acknowledge Him as the one 
and only supreme source of all our graces.” In fact, prayer is to 
the soul what food is to the body, the source of life and health and 
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strength. And just as God does not provide us with corporal 
nourishment unless we bestir ourselves to obtain it; but obliges us 
to till the ground, and to sow corn and plant vines, so that we may 
have bread to eat, and wine to drink, so has He ordained that we 
should exert ourselves, and humbly and earnestly pray, before He 
will feed and nourish our souls by His grace. 

Spiritual writers declare that even the worst sinners would have 
been preserved from falling had they only made a proper use 
of this powerful means of defense. Speaking of Adam’s disobe- 
dience, St. Thomas boldly affirms that “he sinned because he had 
not recourse to the divine assistance.” And the same statement is 
made by St. Gelasius regarding the rebel angels: “Receiving the 
grace of God in vain, they could not persevere, because they did 
not pray.” 

And, if the angels and our first parents could not maintain them- 
selves in innocence, though they were created without sin and with- 
out concupiscence, how far more impossible must it be for us to 
persevere without prayer, who are born in original sin, and with so 
many and such strong natural inclinations to evil. 

Indeed, some heretics, such as Luther and Iansenius, have gone 
so far as to say that some of the commands of God are impossible 
for man, in his present state, to observe. It is quite true that man can 
not observe the law of God, nor obey His precepts, if he neglect the 
duty of prayer; but he can always obtain grace enough, and more 
than enough, by the asking; and so can always fulfil the divine com- 
mands. Since God is infinitely just and merciful, and will always 
come to the assistance of those who fly to Him for aid. Moreover, 
He has promised not once, but again and again to listen to the 
prayer of those who appeal to Him with confidence. “If you ask 
the Father anything in my name, He will give it to you”; and, 
again, “ask, and you shall receive.” 

If a man complains of his weakness; if he declares that tempta- 
tion is too strong and that he frequently succumbs, not because 
he is vicious, but because he is weak, let him remember that God has 
supplied a remedy in prayer, and that one who will not make use of 
the remedy has no excuse but his own culpable negligence. “If you 
have not the requisite strength,” writes St. James, “why do you 
not ask for it? You have it not, because you ask it not” (James 
iv, 2). Hence the truth of St. Paul’s words is abundantly borne out: 
“God is faithful, who will not suffer you to be tempted above that 
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which you are able, but will make also with the temptation issue, 
that you may be able to bear it” (I Cor. x, 13). Consequently, we 
must be of good heart, and realize that, whatever may be the dan- 
gers encompassing us, and whatever may be the violence of the 
temptations assailing us, God will always give us the victory, if we 
make a generous use of prayer. Even the weakest and the lowliest 
amongst us may exclaim with the same trust and fearlessness as 
St. Paul himself: “I can do all things in Him who strengtheneth 
me” (Phil. iv, 13). 

The question may here be asked, How often must we pray? The 
evangelist, St. Luke, says, “We must pray always” (xviii, 1). 
This does not, of course, mean that we are to be always on our 
knees invoking God, which is more than can be expected of mortal 
man, and would seriously interfere with other duties of life. It 
means merely that prayer should be frequent, and should form a 
regular practise of daily life; so that, just as we are continually 
exposed to danger we should ever have recourse to this powerful 
defense. 

There are, however, certain occasions when the obligation presses 
upon us with greater insistence, and when we should be gravely at 
fault, if we neglected this means of salvation. 

Three special occasions are pointed out by theologians. The 
first is when we find ourselves, whether voluntarily or involuntarily, 
exposed to any violent temptation. Perhaps our passions have been 
deeply stirred, and we feel ourselves strongly urged to some deed 
of vengeance, or of violence, or of lust. We grow conscious of 
our weakness, and of the need of some strong arm to defend us 
from ourselves. Then, like the Apostles, on the Lake of Galalee, 
amid the storm that threatened to overwhelm them, we must have 
recourse to God, and cry out, with all the fervor of our soul: 
“Salve nos, Domine, perimus!” (“Save us, O Lord, or we perish!”) 
The neglect of prayer, under such circumstances, would argue not 
only great temerity, but almost a willingness, if not an actual de- 
sire, to indulge our passion and to commit sin. 

Another occasion when prayer becomes especially urgent, is when 
we are in mortal sin, and, at the same time, in imminent danger 
of death. We stand then in very great danger of perishing ever- 
lastingly. The time remaining to us is short. We may soon grow 
unconscious. The devil, knowing his last opportunity is at hand, 
redoubles his efforts to secure the damnation of our souls. God 
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alone can rescue us from his fangs, and bestow the grace of perfect 
sorrow ; and, in order to obtain His assistance, it is our duty to ad- 
dress ourselves to Him with much earnestness and sincerity. 

We are also especially bound to pray, when prayer seems the 
only means within our reach of avoiding any great calamity about 
to befall us, or those to whom we are specially bound, such as our 
own famiiy or the State. If a great persecution breaks out, as in 
ancient Rome, under the pagan emperors, or as in England in the 
sixteenth century, and there is danger of apostasy and spiritual 
ruin, all should unite in earnest prayer to God; indeed this should 
be done not only in times of spiritual, but even in times of temporal 
affliction, as beseems a Christian and God-fearing people. When the 
great city of Ninive was threatened with destruction, the inhabitants 
united in earnest prayer and penance and so averted the calamity 
that seemed about to overwhelm them. 

Or, to take another instance from the inspired pages, when the 
dreaded Holofernes lay siege to Bethulia, and it seemed almost cer- 
tain to fall into the hands of the Assyrians, the people, with one 
accord, prayed fervently to God, humbled themselves before Him, 
and put ashes on their heads. And God sent them a deliverer in the 
person of Judith. At a yet later date, when St. Peter, the ruler 
of the infant Church, was cast into prison, men did not stand idle 
and wring their hands, but “prayer was made without intermis- 
sion” for his delivery, and he was miraculously released by the 
ministry of an angel, as we read in the Acts of the Apostles. 

In a similar spirit we, too, should turn to God when any great 
danger threatens us, and beg the divine assistance, full of confidence 
that He, whose providence extends over all, and whose hands are on 
the helm of our fragile bark, can lead us safely through the most 
dangerous storms to the harbor of peace at last. 

One of the strangest and saddest experiences of life is to see how 
little the great majority, even of Christians, pray. When we think 
on the one hand how easy it is to kneel down and converse with 
God, and when, on the other hand, we think of the marvelous 
fruits to be gained by so doing, we are at a loss to understand 
that so few should give themselves up to this holy exercise. 

Most men pray but little at the best of times, and even that little 
in a most distracted and perfunctory manner. On the slightest 
pretext they will shorten their customary devotions, even if they 
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do not omit them altogether; and act as though prayer, instead of 
being the most important action of the day, were the very least. 

Let us, at least, refuse to be influenced by such evil example, and 
resolve to pray not only regularly, but with the utmost attention 
and devotion. So far as earnestness and attention are concerned 
we may indeed learn a valuable lesson from men of the world. 

When a servant wishes to obtain some great favor from his 
master, or a prince from his king, he does not approach him 
with his mind wandering and distracted; he does not look now 
to the right and now to the left to see what is going on around 
him. He does not mutter with his lips while his heart is occupied 
with other things, but he addresses himself to his master with the 
greatest earnestness, he fixes his look upon him, he represents his 
claims with the utmost insistence, adduces every reason he can 
think of why he should not be refused, and proves by his whole atti- 
tude and comportment how strongly he desires to have his peti- 
tion granted. 

On the other hand, to watch most people praying to God, one 
would be led to suppose that they recognized neither the majesty of 
the sovereign they address, nor their own poverty and dependence. 
One would think, indeed, that they cared little whether their prayers 
were granted or refused, that they were merely going through a 
form to which they attached little or no importance, and that 
they knelt and recited their paters and aves, or their litanies and 
hymns, merely because they are recited by others, and they did not 
wish to be singular. 

What fruit can we expect from prayers said in such a manner? 

Let us resolve for the future to attach more importance to this 
holy exercise, and, whenever we address ourselves to God, let us 
pause to reflect, firstly, upon the dignity and the majesty of Him 
to whom we appeal, and then on our own misery and dependence. 
There is no better way of securing that lowliness and humility of 
heart which is the first condition of efficacious prayer than by excit- 
ing our faith in the infinite perfections and the unapproachable 
holiness and mercy and compassion of Our Father, who is in 
heaven, and who rains down His favors and graces upon all those 
who have recourse to Him in a proper spirit. 

If we pray well, then all will go well. If we neglect this primary 
duty, then the whole of our spiritual life will suffer. 
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XXXVI. PRAYER: ITS EFFICACY 


BY RIGHT REV. MONSIGNOR JOHN S. CANON VAUGHAN 


SYNOPSIS.—God is ever accessible and ready to hear our prayers—so 
unlike an earthly sovereign. God's tenderness and generosity com- 
mands us to ask—being infinitely rich, He can give without stint and 
without impoverishing Himself. He encourages us and wins our con- 
fidence by the example of an earthly parent. The efficacy of prayer; 
illustrated by the example of (a) Abraham, (b) Moses, (c) Elias, 
(d) Zachary. Our confidence should surpass even these saints of the 
Old Law, since we are now able to plead through the accomplished 
passion and death of Christ. All our prayers are “through Jesus 
Christ Our Lord.” If our prayers are not answered, it is either (a) 
because our dispositions are faulty, or (b) because the gift we ask for 
would do us harm. Prayer always brings grace, but not always the 
grace we have in view. Since God is all wise, we must leave Him to 
answer our petitions in the way He sees is best. To ensure the highest 
efficacy to prayers we must offer them up through the pure hands of 
at bing perseveres in prayer will be saved; who abandons prayer 
will be lost. 


One of the best proofs of God’s goodness and love is His readi- 
ness to receive our prayers and supplications. If we wish to unbur- 
den ourselves about our difficulties or our sorrows to an earthly 
monarch we are at once confronted by endless obstacles. We have 
to wait till it suits his convenience to give us an audience; we often 
have to travel far, and to spend much time, and to take much trouble, 
before we are ushered into his presence, and even then, perhaps, 
he scarcely attends to our words, but hastens off to engage himself 
in more congenial occupation. God, on the contrary, is ever ready 
to harken to our prayers at all hours of the day and night, and 
will open His ears to our petitions, with such infinite tenderness 
and patience that we might almost imagine that there were no 
other creature in existence to solicit His attention. 

He not only suffers us to address Him with the greatest famili- 
arity, but He encourages and even commands us to do so, and is 
never better pleased than when we are asking Him for graces and 
blessings. Though He is infinitely great and exalted and we are 
so poor and unworthy, He neither despises nor repulses us, but treats 
us as a loving father treats his own children. 
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“Cry to me,” He says, “and I will hear thee.” “Call upon me, 
and I will deliver thee.” “Everyone who asketh, receiveth,” and 
“he that seeketh, findeth,” and, again, “All things whatsoever you 
ask, when you pray, believe that you shall receive them, and it shall 
be granted unto you.” And yet more forcibly still: “Amen, amen, 
I say unto you, if you ask the Father anything in my name, he 
will give it to you.” 

These are very clear and very emphatic promises, made by One 
who can neither deceive nor be deceived, and yet they are but a 
few chosen out of many similar texts. 

The promises they contain are founded upon God’s infinite power 
and love. He is not like an earthly sovereign, whose riches are 
finite, and who can not give largely and generously to all without 
impoverishing himself; but He is the infinite Creator, who can 
give without suffering any loss, and who can enrich all without 
in any way diminishing the exhaustless treasury of His graces. 

And as, on the one hand, He possesses all things, and can do 
all things, so, on the other hand, His affection for us is so strong 
that He knows not how to refuse our prayers. As the saints have 
so often expressed it, “He is more ready to give than we are io 
receive.” 

In order to impress us with that fact He makes use of a beautiful 
similitude. He bids us reflect on the natural generosity and love 
of an earthly father for his own children. And points out how 
such love, even in the imperfect earthly parent, causes him to do 
all that he can for his own offspring. “Which of you,” he asks, 
“if he ask his father bread, will he give him a stone; or a fish, will he 
for a fish give him a serpent; or if he shall ask an egg, will he 
reach him a scorpion. If you then, being evil, know how to give 
good gifts to your children, how much more will your Father from 
heaven give the good spirit to them that ask Him” (Luke xi, 12). 

Truly! If an earthly father, though full of imperfections and 
human weaknesses, is ever ready to come to the rescue of his 
suffering children, and can not close his ears to their cries for 
help and protection, how immeasurably more ready and anxious 
will be the all-loving and compassionate heart of our infinitely per- 
fect Father in heaven to come to our aid in all our difficulties, and 
in all our wants and necessities. 

The inspired Scriptures are full of the most startling and the most 
marvelous examples of the efficacy of prayer, and we can not do 
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better than refer to them here, in order that we may the better 
realize the value of this great weapon, that God has so mercifully 
put within our hands. 

Consider the history of Abraham, and how he pleaded for the 
wicked cities that were doomed to destruction. The Lord said 
to Abraham, “The cry of Sodom and Gomorrah is multiplied, and 
their sin is become exceedingly grievous.” He even declared He 
would utterly destroy them and all their inhabitants. Then Abra- 
ham was struck with fear, for though the men among whom he 
lived were wicked, he loved them as neighbors. So, drawing near to 
God in prayer, he said: “Wilt thou destroy the just with the wicked? 
If there be fifty just men in the city, shall they perish with the rest, 
and wilt thou not spare that place for the sake of the fifty just?” 
And God replied, “If I find fifty just men within the walls of 
Sodom I will spare the whole place for their sake.” And Abraham 
said, “Seeing I have once begun, I will speak again to my Lord, 
whereas I am but dust and ashes. If there be five less than fifty 
just persons in the city, wilt thou destroy it?” And the Lord said, 
“I will not destroy it if I find five and forty.” Abraham continued 
to plead in this manner till the Lord at last said to him: “I will not 
destroy it even if there be as many as ten just men.” Then the Lord 
disappeared, and Abraham returned to his tent. The ten just men 
were not to be found, and the angels of God’s wrath were, accord- 
ingly, sent to destroy the condemned cities. But, nevertheless, so 
powerful is the prayer of a just man that God would have reversed 
His decision, and have spared even these sinful and impure cities, 
at the prayer of His servant Abraham, if but half a score of just 
men had been found among their inhabitants. 

Or call to mind the power of prayer as illustrated by the case 
of Moses, another faithful servant of God. We read that when 
Moses was away from the camp, in close communion with God, 
for forty days and forty nights, the children of Israel fell into 
the atrocious sin of idolatry. Moses was exceedingly angry, and 
ordered the sons of Levi to take their swords and slay every man 
whom they found practising idolatry. They obeyed, and put to 
death about twenty-three thousand men on that one day. But the 
following day Moses again ascended the mountain and earnestly 
entreated the Lord to spare the rest of His rebellious and un- 
grateful people. But the Lord said: “Let me alone that I may 
destroy them.” Then Moses bethought himself of the wonderful 
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efficacy of prayer and, nothing doubting, began to entreat and 
implore for mercy. “This people hath sinned, it is true, but I 
beseech thee, have mercy upon them. Either forgive them this 
trespass, or, if thou wilt not, then strike me out of the book that 
thou hast written.” 

Here, again, prayer proved all availing. God granted his petition, 
and, through the powerful intercession of Moses, the people were 
given another chance. 

The scriptural history of the great prophet Elias is rich in in- 
stances of the efficacy of prayer to move the heart of God, and to 
bring down His graces and blessings. Even St. James, in his 
Epistle, can cite no better example to move us to confidence and 
trust. He observes that, “Elias was a man, possible like us, and 
with prayer he prayed that it might not rain upon the earth, 
and it rained not for three years and six months. And he prayed 
again, and the heaven gave rain, and the earth brought forth her 
fruit” (v, 16-18). But, marvelous as this was, he brought about 
still more wonderful results by the same simple means. He raised 
the dead body of the son of the poor widow of Sarepta to life; he 
multiplied the pot of meal and the little cruse of oil, which was 
all she had in her house, so that they sufficed for her sustenance 
during the three years of scarcity; and worked many other wonders 
through the power of his prayers. 

Another instance recorded in Holy Writ is that of Zachary and 
his pious consort, Elizabeth. They were childless, and for many 
years they continued to pray that they might have a son. Their 
prayers seemed to all appearances to be offered up in vain, yet, 
so far from losing confidence, they persevered in laying the great 
desire of their hearts before God. At last God determined to 
reward their trust, and bestowed upon them even more than they 
expected or asked for. They had begged for a son, who might 
succeed his father in the priestly office, but what God, in His gen- 
erosity, actually gave them was much more, viz., a son who became 
a great saint, a renowned prophet of God, and the precursor of 
the divine Redeemer of the world. Such was the rich reward 
of their steadfastness and perseverance in offering their petition 
to God. 

These instances, which might be multiplied almost indefinitely, 
are all taken from the inspired pages of the Holy Bible. They help 
us to realize how ready God is to receive our petitions and to come 
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to our assistance in the day of trial and tribulation, and should instil 
into us a great love of prayer. Indeed, we should address ourselves 
to God with even greater confidence than the seers and prophets 
of old. They lived before the time of Christ. They lived before 
the incarnation and passion and death of the eternal Son of God 
had appeased the just anger of God, aroused by sin, and had dis- 
posed Him to greater leniency and compassion. We no longer plead 
alone, but we unite ourselves with Jesus, and taking our stand 
beneath the Cross, stained red with the Blood of this spotless Victim, 
we offer up our petitions through His bitter passion and death. 
There is scarcely a prayer offered by Christians throughout the 
world, whether in private, or whether in the solemn masses or 
public liturgy, which is not offered “through Jesus Christ Our 
Lord.” Whether we praise or petition or give thanks, it is always 
“through the same Jesus Christ Our Lord, who, with the Father and 
the Holy Ghost, reigns world without end. Amen.” Yet, in spite 
of our greater advantages, and the repeated promises of Christ, 
how many there are among us who complain that our prayers 
are not heard. Is there any justice in the complaint, and, if there 
be, how are we to account for it? From what does it arise? 

It may rise, my brethren, from either of two causes. Either we 
do not ask in the manner we ought; or else we do not ask for the 
thing that is good for us, and helpful to our salvation. 

We are wanting in faith, or in humility, or in earnestness. Per- 
haps we do not put our heart into our petitions, but approach the 
throne of God, distracted, preoccupied, and with little real attention. 
Or we may pray without constancy and perseverance, and so reap 
little fruit from our spasmodic efforts. Whatever the precise defect 
may be, on examination, we shall invariably find that the fault lies 
at our own door, and that the remedy is to be sought in a greater 
attention to our interior dispositions.* 

Or if, on the other hand, our dispositions be perfect, and yet our 
petition 1s refused, then it is clear that we are asking for some- 
thing that it is far better for us not to have. When God, in His 
great wisdom, sees that some object, upon which we have set our 
hearts, will, if granted, draw us into sin, or endanger our salva- 
tion, His very mercy will lead Him to refuse our request. We 
do not really know even ourselves, and often fail to read aright the 
secrets of our hearts. We ask a favor, not realizing what its effect 





*“You ask, and receive not, because you ask amiss” (St James iv, 3). 
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may be upon us, and are unhappy because we are not given what 
might easily prove our ruin. 

Even the most indulgent mother will not allow her infant to 
pluck and eat the beautiful berries of the deadly night shade, how- 
ever much he may clamor for them. Nor will a loving father lend 
sharp and cutting implements to his children to play with, how- 
ever earnestly they may petition him, because he loves them far 
too much to allow them to injure themselves by playing with edged 
tools. Now, God deals with us in a similar manner. How often 
it happens that in our ignorance and folly we seek for things that 
may become a source of dangerous temptations to us. We ask 
for health, when, perhaps, God sees that nothing but sickness and 
pain will save us from some act of folly; we ask for riches, not 
knowing that riches will, perhaps, fill us with pride and sinful arro- 
gance; or we ask for a long life, when God knows that it is only 
by cutting short our career, and calling us away in the flower 
of our age, that we shall be saved from the contaminating influences 
of the world. “He was taken away,” as the Scriptures say of such 
a one, “lest wickedness should alter his understanding, or deceit 
beguile his soul” (Wisdom, iv, IT). 

God knows all things, and can see, with the utmost exactness, the 
future effects of present circumstances, and how the introduction of 
any fresh element will turn the scale in one direction or another. 
But we have no power to look into the future, nor can we with any 
degree of certainty judge of the course of events. Hence, it is not 
only a duty, it is likewise simple common sense and sheer prudence 
to leave ourselves and all our affairs in the hands of Him who 
knows. God loves us; yes, more truly than we love ourselves. But 
with this immeasurable love is conjoined infinite wisdom. Hence, 
if we really desire our welfare and happiness, we must abandon all 
to Him. We may ask, of course, for whatever we desire, but always 
in complete submission to His adorable will; and in so far as He, 
from whom nothing lies hid, sees it to be expedient. He will not let 
us suffer on account of our confidence; and if in His mercy, and for 
wise reasons, He defers or altogether refuses our request, He will, 
most certainly, grant us something better and more really to our 
advantage. 

Whatever happens, our prayers are never lost. They do not 
sound in listless ears. They do not pass unheeded, but procure for 
us innumerable graces, blessings and favors according as God sees 
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we need them; and, if we do not get what we ask, we may reckon, 
with perfect faith, on getting something far better. 

The promises of God, so clearly and so frequently made, are too 
explicit to leave us in any doubt, on this point. “Cry to me,” He 
says, “and I will hear thee” (Jerem. xxxiii, 3). “He will surely 
have pity on thee, at the voice of thy cry; as soon as he shall hear 
he will answer thee” (Isai. xxx, 19). “Amen, amen, I say to you, 
if you ask the Father anything in my name he will give it to you” 
(John xvi, 23). “The prayer of him that humbleth himself sha!l 
pierce the clouds” (Eccles. xxxv, 21). “This is the confidence 
which we have toward God, that whatsoever we shall ask, according 
to his will, he heareth us” (I John v, 14). 

These, and innumerable other texts, prove to us how ready, and 
even anxious, God is to befriend us and to help us in all our 
necessities. 

Let us then frequently have recourse to Him. And, in order to 
render our prayer more powerful and efficacious, let us offer it up 
through the pure and immaculate hands of Mary. To ask her to 
pray for us and with us, is a sure means of commanding success. 
She is our mother, and looks upon us as her children, and will 
not only present our petitions before the throne of mercy, but will 
also, if we earnestly entreat, unite her voice with ours, and make 
intercessions for us, and St. Bernard assures us that no one ever 
had recourse to her without being heard and helped. 

The importance and the efficiency of prayer can not be over- 
estimated. It is the key, the golden key, that opens out the treasury 
of divine favors. It is an inexhaustible source of strength, and 
light, and grace. Who perseveres in prayer is certain to be saved, 
whereas even the sublimest saint on earth will soon sink low and 
lower into the filthy slough of sin if he omit this holy exercise, 
and give up the special and simple means prescribed by Jesus Christ, 
when He says, “Ask, and you will receive.” 














DUTY 
TWELVE ADDRESSES TO YOUNG MEN 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM GRAHAM 
VII. Ovr Duttzs to Gop 


We have hitherto dealt with the subject of duty in theory; we 
now come to deal with it in practice. Abstract duty is a mere empty 
word, unless it becomes concrete in action. And yet what more 
common than to know what is right, and do what is wrong. To 
make duty vital—to reach the end for which God. made us moral, 
1. €., beings capable of duty, it must live in head, heart and hand; 
in other words, we must know, love, and do our duty. 

As was observed, duty is a debt, due by us to others; it is what we 
owe to Almighty God by the moral law, which includes likewise 
what we morally owe to ourselves and other men. Now it is self- 
evident that our first and main duty is to discharge our debt to 
God by what is called worship or religion. Duty is a form of rela- 
tions. As soon as mutual relations begin duties emerge and con- 
tinue as long as these relations last. When people marry, or be- 
come parents, or enter any new state of life, they find a new set 
of duties awaiting them. If death or separation intervenes they 
cease, or change into others. But there is one relation that never 
changes—one stringent tie can never be broken, and that is the 
relation between the Creator and the creature—between God and 
ourselves. We are absolutely dependent on Him, body and soul; 
and His rights to our worship and service are unquestionable and 
unqualified. 

Our discourse, therefore, to-day will turn on our duties to Al- 
mighty God. They hold the first rank in importance, inasmuch as 
they spring from the ineffably close relations that bind man to the 
Being who made him. God’s right to the worship of His creatures 
is self-evident. Only one whose mental vision is extinct, or dis- 
torted, would think of questioning it. Hence, wherever there is 
an idea of duty at all, that is, among all sane, rational beings, there 
religion of some sort or other exists; and has ever been to the 
front in their history. Indeed religion plays, ever has played 
and ever will play, the most important part in human life. I say 
human life because the lower animals are incapable of rising to 
the idea of duty at all. Religion is a distinctive badge of man, 
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and so far from irreligion making an advance in civilization 
it is but decay, a reversion to the beast. Religion, right or wrong, 
true or false, is worthily deemed the main need of the heart, as it is 
our first duty. To be in harmony with the infinite power, force, 
love, God, in short, that meets us at every turn in life, must strike 
any thinking man as a matter of supreme importance. There are, 
no doubt, isolated cases of atheism, as of insanity, but no large con- 
nected groups of atheists. The most degraded savages have re- 
ligious rites, showing their sense of the duty of worship. The 
recognition of a superhuman power, or powers, and the duty of ex- 
pressing dependence thereon by some outward signs or ceremonies, 
is an essential mark of all things raised above the order of the 
brutes. Atheism or irreligion, if sincere, is a disease, or rather a 
crime. The fact that there are endless forms of religion is no argu- 
ment against the evident need and duty of some form of it. We do 
not speak here of revealed, but of natural religion—religion made 
known by the light of reason, and involving the duty of worship. 
All men, with few exceptions, have admitted this. Indeed any form 
of religion, however grotesque, is better than none. Diversity and 
abuse of religious rites is only an argument in favor of a revelation 
clearer and more emphatic than that given in reason alone. All, 
indeed, who live up to the higher self in conscience must see and 
feel the duty of loving, respecting and adoring the author of their 
being—of offering, in short, the tribute of prayer and praise, and 
other forms of worship summed up in the word religion according 
as their lights dictate. 

Can any human being in whom reason and a sense of duty still 
linger look up to the starry skies, or around him, on sea and land, 
without recognizing a God, and feeling both the need and duty of 
adoring Him as the Lord and Master of all? 

As I am addressing Catholics I understand by duties to God not 
only those imposed by natural, but also by supernatural, or revealed 
religion. Indeed, the two sets of duties merge and intermingle. 
Revelation perfects and completes what reason begins. They stand 
in the relation of moonlight and sunlight. These duties are for us 
summarized in the first three commandments of God, as explained 
authoritatively by the Church. As mentioned in a previous dis- 
course the Ten Commandments, or law of God, first traced on rea- 
son—written on the tablets of the heart ere being transferred to 
tablets of stone on Sinai form the universal code of duty for all 
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mankind. God confirmed His natural revelation of the law of con- 
duct by a supernatural one to Moses. Though under different 
formule, the sense of duty implied in the law of Moses, solemnly 
reenacted and imposed by Christ, is now the “law of nations.” No 
code of law, or duty, is deemed just, even in non-Christian countries, 
that does not conform to the Ten Commandments. 

The first three, as observed above, applied by the Church to suit 
the altered conditions of times, places and persons, form a sum- 
mary of our duties to Almighty God. There were, and are, many 
odd standards of duty to God afloat in the world, yet there is but 
one true ideal standard—that delivered by Himself in the Ten Com- 
mandments. 

There have been, and are, many strange forms of religion in 
the world to teach and enforce that duty; but there has never been 
more than one true, the religion of Israel in the old, and of Christ 
in the new, dispensation; just as there are, and have been, many 
strange Gods and grotesque ideas about God; but only one true— 
the God of Israel and Our God. Though many say of the “King- 
dom of God,” as of Christ, “Lo, it is here, and, lo, it is there; yet 
is there but one visible kingdom, that founded by Christ and built 
on Peter, the rock.” Now it is in this house of God that man 
learns in all their fulness what his duties to God are. Say not, as 
so many do, that this is narrowing the kingdom of God within the 
limits of the Roman Church. She is the only one that ever claims 
universal or world-wide dominion. Apart from this, before Christ’s 
coming, the tangible and visible kingdom of God on earth had 
shrunk to the isolated hill country of Judea, and the one legal form 
of ritual and sacrifice was narrowed to the rocky summits of Jeru- 
salem. Whereas to-day “the clean oblation mounts to God from the 
rising to the setting sun.” Now, as then, there are many “true 
Israelites” and “children of Abraham” not “far from the kingdom.” 
Though bodily, not of it, yet belonging to it in spirit, and praying 
for the coming of His kingdom already established in their souls, 
they are led and guided by His spirit ; and we know that “whosoever 
are led by the spirit of God they are the sons of God.” 

We now come to specify in detail the duties that we “of the king- 
dom” owe to Almighty God. These duties summed up in the word 
“worship” fall under two headings—internal and external. 

The duty of internal worship, or worship of the heart, as it is 
called in Scripture, arises from the fact that man is chiefly man by 
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virtue of his spiritual soul and its internal powers, intelligence and 
free will. It is only by our understanding that we can know God 
at all; and only through our will that we can love Him. Now it is 
our first duty to use these noble faculties in silent adoration and 
homage. The source of all true worship is interior; and there must 
be some measure of it behind all outward words, forms, rites and 
ceremonies, if we would not have it sink into empty and soulless 
formalism, like that of the Jews, of whom Our Lord said, “This 
people honor me with their lips, but their heart is far from me.” 
For us the internal duties of religion are summed up in the worship 
of the one true living God, by the divine virtues of Faith, Hope 
and Charity, in their subjective or inward aspect. It is our duty to 
use our minds in learning all we can about God, through reason and 
revelation, the approved sources of faith or belief, and furnished 
with this knowledge, using our will and affections in acts of hope, 
or truthfulness and charity, or love. No higher form of inward 
worship than to believe, hope and love God, especially when ex- 
pressed in the shape of inward effective prayer. This is true union 
with God, and anyone who sincerely and in his own way thus 
worships God, is sure eventually to reach His kingdom, either here 
or “to come.” 

But our duties to God do not begin and end with silent, solitary 
worship. We are not pure spirits, but creatures of flesh and blood. 
Our bodies are as much the gift of God, and part of ourselves, as 
our souls, and, therefore, they, too, must take a share in divine 
worship. Moreover, it is natural, not to say obligatory and neces- 
sary, to give vent to inward feelings, by outward acts. Thought 
and its outward symbol, as we see in the deaf and dumb, are 
so closely related and dependent that one needs the support of 
the other. The Church, therefore, echoes nature and voices God’s 
will in requiring the body to unite with the soul in praising God. 
The body is one of the marvels of material creation, and vivified 
by a living soul is called the temple of the Holy Ghost. Man sums 
up the universe he represents, is the high priest, in fact, of this 
visible world. In the Scripture, sun, moon, stars, seas, mountains 
and rivers are called upon, and unconsciously, in displaying the glory 
and attributes of God respond to the call to praise and bless God 
and shall not the whole man—body and soul—take part in the 
homage of creation to its Maker! We are by nature fond of cere- 
mony, display and splendor. Every social function, nay, every 
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private interview, is marked by them in greater or less degree; 
and shall we lay them aside in meeting either singly or collectively 
for the grandest and noblest act of which we are capable—the wor- 
ship of God. 

Man is a gregarious creature. He is born for society, in which 
alone his powers can be trained and developed. Social life is not a 
matter of choice, it is a necessity. Hence, he worships God in com- 
mon. The family was the first Church. It is a duty, therefore, and 
ever has been deemed so to take part in public worship. Now, reason 
requires that this should be done “decently and according to order” ; 
in other words, that there should be a fixed ritual, that all are bound 
to follow. The rites and ceremonies that made up the ritual of 
the old dispensation, as well as those that prevail in the Church 
to-day, form the rule that all are bound to follow. It is, therefore, 
a breach of the duty we owe to God to worship Him by unauthor- 
ized rites. The Church authorized by Christ, our law-giver, claims 
to regulate all matters touching not only doctrines, but ritual. 

We may sum up the outward duties of religion binding on Catho- 
lics under these heads, prayer, holy Mass and regular frequentation 
of the Sacraments. Though called outward, they must proceed 
from inward devotion. This devotion is their very soul and life. 
If there is no belief—no conviction of a divine presence—and worse 
still, if there is positive evil in the heart, either in object or in 
motive, then our semblance of divine worship is but a hollow mock- 
ery. We offend, rather than propitiate, Almighty God. 

Prayer is the oldest and most instructive form of worship. To 
invoke God in need and in trial, to praise, bless, adore and call on 
Him in trouble, to raise the mind, or turn the affections toward Him, 
are forms of prayer binding on all as a necessary duty. To engage 
outwardly in this exercise either jointly or privately, every morn- 
ing and night, is by custom looked on as a duty. Indeed, few good 
Catholics feel easy in mind if they wilfully neglect their daily 
tribute of prayer and praise to Almighty God. Apart from the 
word duty prayer is the very breath of the soul. It is a vital practise 
to those who would live to God. A man who has renounced prayer 
practically declares himself devoid of divine life. 

The second great outward duty we owe to God is the devout 
hearing of holy Mass on all Sundays and holidays. The sacrifice 
of the Mass is the highest and holiest act of divine worship in which 
a creature can take part. At all times sacrifice was deemed the 
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main, public and social act of homage to the Creator. It can be 
offered to God alone in recognition of His supreme dominion over 
all creatures. Hence, the death of the Victim or destruction other- 
wise of the matter of the sacrifice, was effected to show God’s 
supreme rights over all living beings. I do not speak of the inward 
sacrifice of prayer and self-immolation, common to all times and 
place, but of the grand, external public liturgical act shown under 
the name. It was practised in all religions, true and false. It is out 
of place in a discourse on duty, to speak of the nature, origin and 
value of the august act of worship known as the Mass. The 
sacrifices of the old law have been abolished; and the Mass, per- 
petuating the Sacrifice of Calvary, now sums up in one grand mys- 
tic act the whole essence of public worship; and is daily offered the 
clean and new oblation, “for the living and the dead, all the world 
over from the rising to the setting sun.” Every word, every cere- 
mony, every vestment worn by the officiating priest, is pregnant 
with meaning. The central act of offering, made by Our Lord at 
the last supper when He commissioned His first priests to “do 
this in remembrance of Him,” enlarged, arranged, adapted to suit 
all times and places, is ever the same. Whether we assist at it in 
a lonely hillside chapel or are present at a solemn high function in 
St. Peter’s at Rome, the obligation of hearing holy Mass, as the 
chief act of supreme worship, is 6ne of the six principal laws of the 
Church. Unless we are excused by some pressing and valid cause 
we are bound to be present at holy Mass on Sundays and holidays 
under pain of grievous sin. The dispositions we are to bring with 
us, as reason and faith suggest, are reverence, attention and devo- 
tion. The Mass is the center and sum of public worship. All the 
outward splendors of religion—all the pomp and ceremony we can 
command—all the gifts of gold and silver—all that art and piety can 
afford are brought to adorn the altar whereon it is offered and the 
edifice wherein that altar is enshrined. 

Religion is a tie that binds man to God. Now this union with 
God—forming what is called the divine or supernatural life of the 
soul, is effected by grace, the channels of which are prayer and the 
Sacraments. Hence the administration and reception of the Sacra- 
ments form a very important function and duty of our holy re- 
ligion. To keep in touch with infinite God we must not merely 
pray and hear holy Mass, but devoutly and regularly frequent the 
Sacraments. In a spiritual sense they are to us sources of air and 
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light, and food, and drink. “Ye shall drink water with joy from 
the Saviour’s fountains.” ‘He that eateth this bread, this mystic, 
Sacramental bread, shall live forever.” Needless to add, therefore, 
that one of our main duties to God is preparation for, and worthy 
reception of, the Sacraments. When we lapse from our baptismal 
grace into grievous sin, there is one sole means for us of restoration 
by repentance, effected in the Sacrament of Penance, or, as it is 
usually called, Confession. But this union, effected in Confession, is 
perfected, consummated, in holy Communion, the Sacrament of the 
Eucharist. A table is spread in God’s house—the new manna, the 
bread of Christ’s body—laid on this table or altar in holy Mass 
is distributed to all who choose to come. By command of the 
Church we must, as a matter of strict duty, receive these two Sac- 
raments at least once a year; but anyone who is conscious of his 
many spiritual needs, and the loving goodness of God, will make it 
at least a duty of love to approach them frequently, especially when 
in need; e. g., after lapse into sin. Daily Communion is now the 
practise of the choicest souls in God’s Church. The body needs 
daily food, and we pray God to grant it, why not the soul? The 
confessional is ever open and the eucharistic banquet spread, and 
all, even the lame, and the halt, and the blind, are invited to enter. 

So important a part does the worthy and regular approach to 
Confession and Communion take in the discharge of our obligations 
to Almighty God that the practise has popularly acquired the name 
of “going to one’s duty.” 

We have now touched in brief outline the chief duties we owe 
to God. They are by far the most important and binding of all. 
If we are false to God, debtors to Him and fail to accept the com- 
promise He offers, what will all, what will even life itself, avail. 
They are summed up as you have heard in the word worship, both 
in its internal and external aspect. What that worship is we are 
not left in doubt of by our guide, both in its doctrinal and prac- 
tical side. Glance at your Catechism, or prayer book, and there 
you will find that we discharge our duties to God by keeping the 
first three Commandments, further summarized, we may say in 
practising in their full extent, the three divine or theological virtues 
of Faith, Hope and Charity. This is the service of God—the ob- 
servance of our duty to Him. “Be ye therefore doers of the duty, 
not hearers only.” Carry out these three commands and prove your 
possession of these divine virtues by the lifelong practise of daily 
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prayer, Sunday Mass and regular approach to Confession and 
Communion. 

How little people think and what little sacrifice they make in the 
discharge of the all-important duties of piety to God! To say 
nothing of private, or interior worship, or vocal prayer, how sadly 
they neglect even outward worship! What trifling excuses will 
justify them in their own eyes from going to holy Mass and the 
Sacraments. The very people who will face a blizzard to go to a 
theater, or a circus, join in a dance, or a card party, will stay away 
from church, even on Sundays on the flimsiest pretext of weather, 
health or convenience. And why? Their heart is in the world; 
not in God. They love the creature and forget the Creator. Learn 
that the shortest and easiest path to duty is the path of love. Love 
needs no dry formal precept—no force, no violence to obey, 7. ¢., 
to be dutiful. Hence Our Lord and Master teaches us that the first 
command of all—the main duty of life is love. We would then 
faithfully comply with our duties to God. Love Him. All rocks of 
difficulty—all hardships on the path of duty—melt away before love. 
Love is duty, or rather hard, dry duty melts into love. “He that 
loveth God delighteth in His Commandments,” 7. ¢., actually finds a 
pleasure in doing all that duty to God requires of him. 
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BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN 
XI. Success 


Spiritless must every effort be that is not actuated by the desire 
of success ; and the keener that desire, the more enviable the success. 
The phrase, “Nothing succeeds like success” is not altogether 
tautological, because it is true that success is the cause of success. 
It has a teleological force. It is an end and possesses the nature of 
an end, which, as ethics and experience have established, is the first 
thing in the intention, though the last thing in the execution. 
It is the end which gives the impulse to the movement. It seems to 
be behind and before, it seems to push and to pull, it is somewhat of 
a power-house. There is no power so cogant or so peculiar as an 
end. It is the last thing reached and it gives the first impulse. 
The end is potent. All the sacrifices of the Man-God—all the wring- 
ing of His heart were the outcome of the end. All this is true of 
success. In fact we must say that success and end are identical, 
and so all that may be predicated of an end in view, may be 
enunciated of success. There is a good end and there is a bad 
end. There is a success which is a glory, and there is a success 
which is a shame. There is nothing more dismal than failure, noth- 
ing so bright as success. Yet, there is a sucess which it were bet- 
ter not to have, which were worse than failure. 

Wealth, position, pleasure are eminently desirable, but there is a 
wealth that is worse than poverty, and a position worse than servi- 
tude, and a pleasure than which agony is preferable. The end 
and, therefore, success, is not made up of itself alone. There are 
the means which must never be left out of the count. No matter 
how estimable the end, or how high, if the means are vile, then 
success is disreputable and vile as well. It is when discovered in 
this light that the success of so many is the rankest failure. There 
is tainted wealth, there is stolen position, and there is a pleasure 
that is the uncrowning of manhood and the bestializing of humanity. 
All the successes of this world are tantamount to failure, when 
men miss the goal of their being and of all its powers. Yet suc- 
cess and the desire of success must not be minimized. Success 
means the conquering all the resistance which may obstruct one’s 
path toward a desired achievement. It is more commendable when 
the obstacles are more numerous. It is highest success when it has 
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been won in spite of repeated failures, when the courage has never 
flagged and when effort never relaxed, for the truest of a man is 
to hope against hope and to pluck success out of the very heart of 
failure. | 

In Christian pedagogy there is success which is throbbing with 
stimulation, and, if in Christian pedagogy there is one branch suc- 
cess in which means the victory which overcometh the world, that 
branch is Catechetics. The aim of Catechetics is to bring before 
the powers of the young, the basis upon which all uprightness is 
built, the motives for righteousness, to show that the lowest depth 
of unreasoning,is reached by those misshapen lives which are not 
in harmony with its principles; to make clear that man’s goodness 
is man’s perfection of his highest parts; that the peoples and indi- 
viduals who are not in tune with the principles which it inculcates 
are retrogressive; that irreligion and immorality are identical, and 
that it makes for a brighter state of things; that it manifests the 
commands of the Maker. To bring about all this, or to bring 
about only a part of all this, is certainly incentive more than suffi- 
cient to make efforts which will never grow unstrenuous until suc- 
cess in this particular field is reaped. 

The Catechist may fancy the little that he does is hardly worth 
while. This is a temptation, and among temptations one most 
frequent and one as diabolical as it is frequent. Success before the 
Lord is not what we have done, but what we have tried to do. 

There is a passage in one of Trollope’s volumes which portrays 
the zeal of a Catholic priest: “He had but one duty before him— 
to do his part in bringing the world over to his faith. It might be 
that, with toil of his whole life, he should convert but one—that he 
should but half convert one, that he should no more than dis- 
turb the thought of one so that future conversion might be possible. 
But even that would be work done. He would sow the seed, if it 
might be so, but if it were not given him to do that, he would at 
any rate plough the ground.” This is in strict reason, and accord- 
ing to the strictest teachings of our faith, and it applies to all 
kinds of workers in whatever part of the vineyard of the Lord. 

It is consoling to know that it is only the work done that counts, 
and we will find that when all the things of earth are made mani- 
fest in the searching light of another sphere, we will find that it 
is only the work done that tells, that succeeds. It is demonstrable 
from all this that the Catechist, be he priest or layman, has this 
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privilege in his special employment, the privilege of being secure 
against all failure, if he but does with his best effort that which 
lies before him to be done. In no other work and among no other 
workers does this guarantee exist. Does it exist in commercial, 
political, literary or scientific life? Can it be found in any other 
kind of pedagogy? Consoling as this knowledge is, there is some- 
thing threatening when the work is not done. Again, even this 
view is a further motive for waking up, and gives added strength 
for the task. If it were necessary to make a plea in favor of inde- 
fatigable labor there is one eloquent enough in the words of one 
who defined genius as an enormous capacity for work: 

“Labor is discovered to be the grand conqueror enriching and 
building up nations more surely than battles.” 

Theory is one thing and practice is another. But there are 
theories and theories. There are theories which build up dream- 
worlds and fill them with idlers and people them with Utopians. 
There are theories, too, which are built upon the experience of the 
centuries and to repeat them is to contradict the whole past and 
to prepare the way for a chaotic future. But the view that success 
is the child of unremitting labor, is a view which has been tried 
and not found wanting. Time and time again do we find 
Scripture pronouncing that sloth has never produced, and wiil 
never produce, aught but weeds. “Arise, then, and be doing, 
and the Lord will be with thee.” “If thou be diligent, thy har- 
vest shall come as a fountain, and want shall flee far from thee.” 
“Where there are no oxen the crib is empty, but where there is 
much corn there the strength of the ox is manifest.” These 
utterances are not inspired only, but they are confirmed by multi- 
tudinous happenings in the history of the race. Success will crown 
the man whose hands have followed the dictates of his reason. But 
that man must address his whole being to his work. It must be the 
outcome—that work of his—of his mind, of his senses, and above 
all of his will. It is the will that makes the man and directs all 
his energies. When a man puts all his life into action, then there 
can be one issue, and one issue only—not defeat, but victory. But 
his efforts demand all his life—his physical, his intellectual, and 
chiefly his moral life. His thoughts will bring forth abundance, 
and his piety will make that abundance fruitful and perennial. His 
work will rear up the only structure worth upbuilding, that which 
is built upon the rock and defies time and storms and all decay. 
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XII. PREPARATION FOR RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 


The preparation required for instructing the young in the truths 
of their faith is very much akin to the preliminary work which the 
precursor felt he was called upon to perform. His was the voice 
of one crying in the wilderness: “Prepare ye the way of the Lord, 
make straight his paths. Every valley shall be filled and every 
mountain and hill shall be brought low, and the crooked shall be 
made straight, and the rough ways plain” (Luke iii). Really, this 
admonition of John the Baptist is a compendious declaration of all 
the Catechist has to do, as well as of all the difficulties he has to 
overcome. The children who sit in the presence of him who teaches 
Catechism, are as motely, as undisciplined and as ignorant a crowd 
as that by whom the prophet was confronted when he began his 
missionary career. There is the same crookedness of mind, there 
are the same depths of ignorance, the same mountains and hills of 
untutored and restless dispositions, the same roughness as well as 
the same stubborn disinclination. Moreover, the object to be ob- 
tained is identical; that “all flesh shall see the salvation of God.” 
Nobody would dare enter a field so bristling with difficulties without 
considering how they are to be met and overcome. The dangers are 
manifold, and above all there is the danger, which is the chief one, 
of so affecting these newcomers that religion and all that appertains 
to it may become, to their uncultivated palates, of all things the 
most unsavory; there is the danger that through unwise ministra- 
tions they may run the risk of never seeing the salvation of God. 

Only the one who knows not, only the one who has not calculated 
all the chances for good or evil, would dare to enter such a domain 
without much thought arid much deliberation and much anxiety; 
yes, and without much prayer. No one but the inconsiderate one 
would jump into such an arena unarmed. Yet there is much to be 
regretted on this score, and many and many a young heart has 
been hardened forever against influences which, wielded by deft 
hands, would have softened them and won them forever to a tender 
affection for the Church and all that it has to bestow. It makes no 
difference what be the grade of the matter to be imparted, the same 
serious forethought is absolutely necessary. It may be a prayer 
class, or a first Confession class, or a first Communion class, or a 
Confirmation class, or a perseverance class, the same conditions ob- 
tain. Preparation is absolutely necessary. This preparation supposes 
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that the teacher is master of his subject, master in memory and mas- 
ter in understanding. Let it be the case that his work is limited 
to the making his boys and girls memorize their prayers. It seems 
laughable to say that he should know his prayers himself. It cer- 
tainly is not a thing to stir laughter, if he stumbles, if for example 
he has forgotten how to make the sign of the Cross, that sublime 
preliminary to all prayer. Yet such ludicrous exhibitions have oc- 
curred in the classroom. There is no ridiculous manifestation 
which has not been made and which will not be made by an over- 
confident teacher. To teach anything, the thing taught must be 
known, and must be known so well that it will be impossible that, 
even for an unconscious second, it will be unremembered. This is 
especially so when the tasks are mere memory tasks. Nor should 
the prayers remain very long, even for the youngest children, in 
the memory stage. Little by little, piecemeal, should the explana- 
tion of the words learned by heart be imparted. This opening of 
young minds can not be done offhanded, preparatory work is 
needed, and the preparatory labor for this is not so easy as it may 
appear. 

A previous examination of the expressions used in the prayers 
will suggest the necessity of breaking up the long words, of sub- 
stituting familiar synonyms, of connecting them with some or 
other term, which will serve as a help to fastening them and their 
meaning everlastingly in the memory. 

Children pray so heedlessly because there is no signification for 
them in the words they employ. In fact, how often is it due to the 
carelessness of the teacher that these young tongues give utterance 
to syllables, or combinations of syllables, which are not only devoid 
of sense, but form a countersense, and when heard, are in the last 
degree, and pitifully so, absurd and ridiculous. It is very often the 
custom to deliver over these tenderlings to the uncertain solicitude 
of boys or girls very little older than themselves. Harmful in the 
extreme is this custom. The vigilance of the director will find that 
his duty has to be exercised more in these classes than in the others. 
How often have not priests been forced to listen in Confession to 
acts of contrition which have no contrition in them save in the 
good intention of the penitent. 

In the public singing of children, or in the public recitation of the 
essential prayers, how often the attentive ear detects words, or 
rather a jumble of syllables that, if written down as sung or prayed, 
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would expose the child to censure and, by implication, would involve 
in a worse reproach those who had to do with his upbringing in 
religious instruction. Much more might be said relatively to want 
of preparation on the part of the teacher in this foundation of all 
catechetical education. All that has been put forward is applicable, 
as a matter of course, to the higher branches of these instructions. 

To frame or help frame a strong will in the line of right conduct is 
the end of Christian pedagogy. The will can not be strengthened 
without the illumination of the mind. The understanding of the doc- 
trine of the Church must precede the accepting of it, and the under- 
standing of the Sacraments must antedate their reception, and the 
understanding of the nature of duties and obligations must come be- 
fore their performance and fulfilment. The lack of this knowledge 
has been the cause of much errancy in faith and morals. Whence we 
are to conclude that, if the teacher of these subjects appreciates the 
situation, he will realize at once that he can not make clear what is 
half cryptic to himself. That he must study will be his first deduc- 
tion, and that he must so study that he becomes master will be his 
next, and that he must so master that he can impress indelibly his 
knowledge on others will be his final inference. 

As the teacher works, his class will work with him. It is a pity 
that the contagion or infection, call it what you will, of example 
in the teacher is not more widely understood. In fact, the teacher 
makes his own atmosphere, and he gets from his class chiefly what 
he brings to it. If he brings knowledge, from it he will receive 
knowledge; if he brings understanding, understanding will be re- 
turned to him from his pupils. They will give him back wisdom 
for wisdom, piety for piety, and preparation for preparation. Better 
than all else, his memory will be perpetuated through the Catholic 
demeanor of those whom he taught how to pray to their God, how 
to believe in, and love and give glory to, their Church. 


XIII. Brisre History 


The Bible was written and compiled by authors providentially 
selected, directed and illuminated by the spirit of God. It did not 
come into its present shape by hazard. These statements imply that 
there is discussion of some kind agitating the world of thought 
and religion. It is a much abused work, and that it is a volume still 
claiming attention and authority, holds a suggestion that there is 
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something about it which makes for indestructibility, a something 
that hedges it; something like adversity that conserves it, rough- 
hew it as we will. Catholics are of one mind concerning it. Here 
and there, however, there are groups of /iterati, they can hardly 
be called theologians, who have advanced, and still enunciate, con- 
clusions at variance with the accepted doctrines of the Church. 
The Church has come to the rescue of the faithful, and let it be 
hoped to the rescue of many among the unfaithful and especially 
of many of the disloyal, in an encyclical as well as in a syllabus. 
The gist of these utterances was a reiteration of the old truths that 
the sacred Scriptures and the dogmas of the Church are divine. It 
is this superlative excellence of the Scriptures which must be im- 
pressed upon the young. The Bible must be the book of books for 
them, and no respect they may show it can be exaggerated. No 
better way for this consummation can be devised than the study 
in the Catechism classes of the Bible history. Bible history and 
the history of the Bible, though distinct, help to the better under- 
standing of each other. Neither useless nor out of place would 
it be, to instruct the young as to the first striking fact in relation to 
the Bible, the fact that in olden, as well as in modern, times the Bible 
was treated with the utmost reverence by all, of no matter what 
degree or condition ; that it was just as sacred to the king as to the 
peasant, to the slave as to the master. 

Children will drink in eagerly all that is told them about the keep- 
ing and the handing down from generation to generation of these 
precious heirlooms of the world. They will appreciate that 
neither gold nor silver, nor precious stones were anything but 
dross in comparison with them. It will not be impossible for 
even the youngest to realize how much joy the words of in- 
spiration have brought to all in moments when everything was 
dark, how many sinners they brought back to God; how they taught 
so many to live well, and to die without any fear but in the confi- 
dence that death meant God and heaven and the angels, and it all 
forever. They will learn with facility, as well as profitably, how 
the Church took care of the Bible from the very beginning and 
watched over it, how the Church fought battles for it, and how the 
Church to-day holds it in veneration. The solicitude of the Churcn 
for the Bible is apparent in so many ways. So fondly, too, that she 
never lets it out of her sight; so fondly that the Missal and the 
Breviary are crowded with selections from the Old and the New 
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Testament. They must be taught that the Church is the divinely 
appointed guardian of Holy Writ. In this way it will not easily 
slip their memory that what the Church says of the Bible is the 
truth, and the only truth about it, and that if any man contradicts 
the Church concerning this Book he is not stating the truth, but 
is in error, and sooner or later will find himself in danger of being 
condemned by that Church. 

An introduction of this nature to the study of Bible history will 
whet the appetites of the young and make them eager to become 
acquainted with the men and women, and with the sayings and 
doings of the men and women, whose story is told in the hallowed 
pages of that volume which they have been trained to place first 
among all the volumes of the world, that have been, are and yet 
will be. They can not think so highly of the Bible without esteem- 
ing that Church to which that wonderful book has been entrusted. 
From the very beginning they must gather that for them the 
Church is everything, is father, and mother, and family, and coun- 
try for them; that, though the Bible is a wonderful possession, it is 
not the Church; that their thought should be the thought of St. 
Augustine, who exclaimed that the Church was his teacher, and that 
he would not believe the Scriptures unless he was bidden to do so 
by a church that can neither deceive nor be deceived. The proper 
relation between Bible and Church must be insisted on, and thus 
the love for the Church will not lessen their love for the Bible; but, 
on the contrary, their love for the Bible will be according to the 
measure of their love for the Church. 

The study of Bible history may be begun in the very lowest class 
of Catechism, and with the very youngest children. Prayer saying, 
as it is carried on, and as it can not help being carried on, in the 
prayer class, will soon weary unto death those restless bodies. We 
know how soon a story will make them drop all their fatigue and 
crowd around the narrator. There are many sources whence inter- 
esting narratives may be derived, but is there any source so brim- 
ming as Bible history? These little boys and girls can not read, but 
they can remember, and if they are told that on the next Sunday 
any one of them may be asked to repeat what was recited from 
Scripture, may be asked to tell the story in their own way, it 
will not seldom happen that the Catechist will be surprised into 
pleasant wonder and the companions into glad attention as the tiny 
catechumen recites his or her tale. Bible history is useful for all. 
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In advanced classes a different treatment of the subject is required, 
but, no matter how advanced the classes, the elementary principle 
of all pedagogy must be adhered to, and the instruction furnished 
must be interesting as well as useful. 

There are many Bible histories published. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to say that, no matter what their style, they will never equal the 
simple beauty of the Scripture narrative. This suggests the benefit 
that might accrue from comparing the recital of the text-book 
with that of the Bible. Besides increasing the love of the class- 
members for Holy Writ, it will help toward familiarizing them with 
its unique language and with itself. 

Non-Catholics are credited with a better knowledge of the Scrip- 
ture than Catholics have. This, perhaps, was true in other days, 
but the pastors have thrown themselves with such devotion into 
Sunday school work, so much enthusiasm has been aroused and 
organization has become so perfect, that if the reproach is a justi- 
fiable one, in a very short time it will be groundless. The Bible 
will most surely become in the very safest way the classic of the 
Sunday school. This transformation will take place speedily and 
then will flourish His cause, who is the chief glory of all its pages, 
Christ the Master and Redeemer. 


XIV. CaTECcHISM 


The term Catechism implies three things. It signifies the book 
itself, the class in which the book is used and explained, and the 
method of instruction. Such a comprehensive theme can be touched 
on, in pages like these, only in a very summary fashion. As a book, 
it is a popular manual, an exact and accurate résumé of Chris- 
tian Doctrine. It is not supposed to be a scientific or scholastic 
treatise. It does not contain the opinions which prevail or are 
discussed among the learned. It aims at presenting only the estab- 
lished truths of dogma and morality. Children and adults, in 
fact all the failure, are supposed to be able to find within it all 
that it is necessary to know, and all that it is necessary to believe 
and practise in order to reach heaven, or rather not to lose the 
celestial recompense through voluntary or culpable ignorance. So 
much for the general idea. In form it should be clear, precise, easy 
to grasp and to remember, for the Catechism is intended to be learned 
by heart. In form, also, it is made up of question and answer, and 
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constitutes a sort of dialogue between the Master and the disciples. 
It is short, yet rich in matter, because the Catechist is expected to 
explain it and develop it aloud for the instruction of the hearers. 
The Catechisms placed in the hands of children offer great variety. 
There is, however, uniformity as to the plan, which is to propose, 
first, the truths to believe, or the articles of the Creed, then the 
precepts to be obeyed; that is, the Commandments of God, and of 
the Church, and, lastly, the means to be taken in order to believe 
and to practise; that is, prayer and the Sacraments. 

In the Vatican Council it was decided to set on foot a project 
for the composing of a small Catechism for the Universal Church. 
This much we gleam from Vacant’s “Dictionnaire Théologique.” 
All who are interested are awaiting eagerly for an universal Cate- 
chism, and are convinced that when it appears it will be a manual 
distinguished for simplicity of language, brevity of treatment, and 
accuracy of doctrine. How, from a compendium of this kind, there 
can easily be developed larger and more comprehensive and more 
explanatory volumes is not difficult to understand. How many 
failures exist at the present time is as lamentable as it is evident. 
Some of the Catechisms which are given the children have lost 
sight of the vernacular, and would be almost as profitable if written 
in some rare idiom. How much labor they unnecessarily exact from 
the teacher, and how much they mystify beginners, is a matter 
of general remark. There were, in other days, Catechisms in English 
which offered the truths of our religion in such plain terms that 
they were a joy forever. One other benefit they conferred. When- 
ever a text from Holy Writ contained the answer, that text was 
given, and when the children who were fortunate enough to have 
studied these Catechisms grew up, they were pleasantly surprised to 
find that, without being aware of it, they had been quoting Scrip- 
ture from their earliest years. Such Catechisms were quiet monitors 
for the teachers; silently warning them that the best language to 
use, not only in catechetical, but in all instruction, is that which 
is made up of short and, for that reason, intelligible words. 

The literal history of the Catechism is as instructive as it is inter- 
esting. In the first years of the Church, in the absence of printing, 
Catechism was confined to oral teaching exclusively. How splen- 
didly that task was performed, and how generously those efforts 
were responded to, is written large and bright in the acts by which 
the martyrs, so numerous and so heroic, proved their loyalty to the 
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Church for which their Catechism, such as the Catechists of those 
days presented it, prepared them. Pedagogy embraces all sciences 
and all knowledge, but without the truths of Catechism, it will never 
work successfully for the uplifting of the peoples. Catechism, 
and the doctrine it imparts, is the Baptism, not of John, but of 
Christ, which christianizes all education. Taken in this sense 
Catechism is simply the bringing of the book, and all that it con- 
tains, to the masses. The class has many forms, but the book and 
the teachers are necessary for those results, without which the 
Catechism itself would remain, in so many instances, a dead letter. 
It is the class, or, rather, the book, the teacher, and the children, 
that claims the deepest solicitude on the part of those whose duty 
it is to see that souls take no harm. The work which is theirs, is 
neither trifling in itself nor in its aims. 

Organize the Sunday school, and the Church will take care of 
its own interests. Make that organization secondary and a blight, 
in some way or other, will fall upon all other ecclesiastical ministra- 
tions. A flourishing Sunday school proclaims a flourishing church, 
and a flourishing parish, and lays the foundation-stone of a flour- 
ishing Catholic community. 

In earlier days the missionary Jesuits, who went among un- 
civilized peoples, with their zeal and their Catechism, so fired the 
souls of those whom they were evangelizing, that among tribes who 
numbered thousands and tens of thousands and more, days and 
weeks and months passed, in a fervor so great, and a conscientious- 
ness so delicate, that not one mortal sin was committed. Can any 
civilization, however vaunted, boast a progress so admirable. It 
was simply a reproduction of those early years of the Church, 
when the first converts were one soul and one mind, and loved God 
and one another. No limits are assignable to the moral benefits of 
religious instruction, prudently organized and zealously imparted. 

After the book and the class; or, rather, along with the book and 
the class, method is the thing. The little book still retains the name 
by which it was called from the beginning, and that name empha- 
sizes the method which has always been so fruitful—a method which 
no innovation can improve. The method is a communicative one, 
it supposes an interchange of word and thought between the Cate- 
chist and the catechumen. It was oral. It was oral not only in 
the sense that the teaching was vocal, but in the sense that the 
question of the teacher was included in the answer of the child. 
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There is more to this than catches the careless observer. It tells of 
the vitality of the teaching of the teacher. It speaks of the con- 
stant attention called for by the instructor, and given by the disciple. 
In the making of many Catechisms this idea has been lost sight of 
altogether, and in so much has their directive power been weakened. 
The real working part of the class is a rapid-firing process, and 
where memory and attention are concerned the process is an in- 
valuable one, and must reap a rich harvest. After all, in the 
matter of Catechism, memory is the faculty which has to be called 
into action. Things memorized, though not understood at the 
moment, will come back with understanding in later moments. 
This much, in a very brief fashion, regarding the three notions 
which the term Catechism is traditionally admitted to convey. A 
triple notion each faction of which designates an essential element 
of catechetics. Which is the most important element? We need the 
book and the Catechist and the scholars. Give us the trained and 
zealous teacher, and the children will come, and the book will be to 
them a priceless possession for all time. 
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NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY FATHER 


AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS. 


From the Acts of the Holy Father. 


‘Plenary indulgence is granted to all who, having received 
the Sacraments of Penance and Holy Eucharist, visit on 
the feast of St. John Baptist De La Salle, a church or 
chapel where the feast is kept with special solemnity, and 
pray for the usual intentions of the holy Father. 


From the Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office. 


Decree of excommunication against Romulus Murri, 
who is nominatim et personaliter excommunicated and 
declared Vitandus. ; 

To all priests who have the faculties for blessing beads, 
Crosses, Crucifixes, etc., is granted the power to attach 
to medals of the “Infant Jesus” an indulgence of fifty 
days, which may be applied to the souls in purgatory. This 
indulgence can be gained by the faithful as often as, with 
contrite heart, they devoutly kiss the medal and recite the 
invocation ‘“‘Puer Jesu, benedic nos.” In articulo mortis 
a plenary indulgence can be gained under the same condi- 
tions, providing death be accepted as the penalty of sin. 

An indulgence of fifty days is granted to all the faithful 
who devoutly, and, with contrite heart, kiss the ring of a 
Cardinal or Bishop. This indulgence may be applied to 
the souls of the faithful departed. 


From the Sacred Congregation of Rites. 





Permission is given to the Redemptorist Fathers, in 
Holland, who have charge of the leper hospitals, to place 
the water used in the purification of the ciborium into a 
vessel kept on the altar for this purpose, and to throw this 
water “quamprimum’” into the sacrarium. Four of the 
priests have already perished of leprosy, contracted, it is 
supposed, by consuming ablutions. 
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. ANALECTA 807 


A special litany, in honor of St. Joseph, is approved and 
allowed to be inserted in the liturgical books after the 
regular litanies. An indulgence of three hundred days is 
granted once a day, for the recitation of this litany and 
this indulgence may be applied to the suffering souls. 

Decisions of the Biblical Commission will hereafter be 
published in the “Acta Apostolicae Sedis,” the official 
organ of the Vatican. 

The nuptial blessing can not be given outside of the 
Mass pro Sponsis. 

Priests may be buried in black or violet vestments. 








CASUS CONSCIENTIAE 





WHAT OFFICE MUST A SUBDEACON SAY ON THE DAY 
OF HIS ORDINATION? 


Several young men are ordained subdeacons between eight and 
nine o'clock in the morning, on the feast of St. Mark, the evange- 
list. They are not certain as to how much of the office they are 
obliged to say on that day. Some recited all the little hours that 
morning, before their ordination to the subdeaconate, as they did 
not know how else to employ their time. Others said Prime, 
Tierce and Sext, before receiving subdeaconate, while others 
thought themselves obliged to say the whole office for that day, 
from Matins on. Were those, who recited all four little hours be- 
fore their ordination to the subdeaconate, obliged to repeat any or 
all of them afterward, and, if obliged to repeat, where must they 
begin? Is there any reason for believing that the whole office for 
the day is obligatory on subdeacons, on the day that they receive 
subdeaconship? Incidentally, how would you interpret the penance, 
nocturnum talis diet, imposed on subdeacons? 

Answer.—The divine office is obligatory on subdeacons from the 
moment they receive the subdeaconate. Only that part of it, how- 
ever, is obligatory for them on the day of their subdeaconate, which 
corresponds to the canonical hour at which they were ordained. 
Hence a subdeacon is bound to recite, on the day of his ordination 
to the subdeaconate, that part of the office which is recited in 
choir by those who are obliged to say the office in choir. La Croix 
thinks that if a subdeacon received his subdeaconate at eleven A. M. 
he would be bound to say only the vespers and compline of that 
day, as the little hours will already have been recited in choir by 
that time. St. Alphonsus, however, differs with La Croix on this 
point, maintaining that the subdeacon is bound to recite that part 
of the office which corresponds to the canonical hour of Sext; 
therefore, from Sext on. And this seems to be the better opinion, 
and the one generally followed. In the case of the young men 
ordained on St. Mark’s feast, their obligation began before nine 
o’clock A.M., therefore they are obliged to recite Tierce, as that is 
the part of the Breviary that corresponds to the hour of nine o’clock 
in the morning. Originally the office was recited as follows: Matins 
were said immediately after midnight; Lauds were said at the 
dawn; Prime after sunrise; Tierce at nine o’clock in the morning; 
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Sext at noon; None at three o’clock in the afternoon; Vespers at 
sunset, and Compline at dusk. If the subdeaconate were not con- 
ferred until ten A.M. the office would be obligatory from Sext on. 
As regards the question as to whether the young men who recited 
all four little hours before receiving the subdeaconate, there exists 
a difference of opinion among theologians. Some theologians, as 
Tournely, Bonacina, La Croix, etc., maintain that the young men 
did not satisfy their obligation by reciting the little hours before 
ordination, because an obligation can not be satisfied before it is 
contracted. Now, these young men, at the time when they recited 
the little hours, were under no obligation to recite them. After- 
ward, from nine o’clock A. M. on, they are under an obligation to 
recite that part of the office that corresponds to that canonical hour 
of the day, namely, Tierce, which obligation has not yet been satis- 
fied. To this, Lugo, Tamburini, etc., make reply, that a debt may 
be paid by anticipation, when it is morally certain that it is going 
to be contracted. Both these opinions are probable, in the estima- 
tion of St. Liguori (lib. 5, c. 2, v. 140). 

Again it is urged that the subdeacon is obliged to recite the office 
in the name of the Church, but a young man, before his deacon- 
ship, can not recite the office in the name of the Church, and, 
therefore, by such recitation, he does not satisfy the obligation that 
is laid upon him later in the day. 

But to this it may be replied, says St. Liguori, that an excom- 
municated priest does not and can not pray in the name of the 
Church, and yet he is bound to say his office, and, by saying his 
office, he satisfies his obligation in this regard. Therefore, to 
satisfy the obligation of reciting the office, it is not necessary that 
it be recited in the name of the Church. And this opinion the holy 
doctor calls probable. These young men, therefore, who recited 
the little hours in the morning before their ordination to the sub- 
deaconate, can not, strictly speaking, be required to repeat any one 
of them, although they received subdeaconship about nine A. M. 
However, in practise, it is more adviseable to have them say, after 
their ordination, the hours of the breviary that correspond to the 
hour of their ordination. Such a practise removes all scruples on 
this score, and quiets the conscience at a time when young men are 
apt to be worried by many false fears. 

There is no ground whatever for thinking that a newly ordained 
subdeacon is bound to recite the whole office of the day on which 
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he receives subdeaconship. There may be subdeacons who, through 
overanxiety, reason themselves into such an obligation; but, as a 
matter of fact, the obligation does not exist, neither in law nor in 
fact. The reason is indicated above. 

The words, nocturnum talis diet, indicating the penance im- 
posed on the newly ordained subdeacon by the ordaining prelate, 
in gratitude for the order received, mean either the nocturn of the 
ferial office, or the first nocturn of the feast, or the first nocturn of 
the dominical office, accordingly as the ordination takes place, either 
on a feria, a feast day, or a Sunday. The Congregation of Rites 
August 11, 1860, answered: “Verba Pontificalis Romani nocturnum 
talis diet intellige de unico nocturno feriali, vel de primo dominicae, 
ut in Psalterio, 1. e., duodecim Psalmorum cum suis antiphonis de 
tempore, quem Episcopus ordinans designare potest, vel ipsius diei, 
quo habet ordinationem, vel alterius, pro suo arbitrio. Quando 
vero Episcopus nihil aliud exprimit, quam id quod verba Pontifi- 
calis referunt, discendum est nocturnum feriae, quae respondeat illi 
diei, in quo facta sit ordinatio.” That is to say, it is the ordaining 
prelate’s privilege to determine the nocturn which the newly or- 
dained subdeacon is to say as a penance. But if the bishop simply 
repeats the words of the pontifical, nocturnum talis diet, he is to be 
understood as meaning the nocturn of the ferial office correspond- 
ing to the day of the ordination. For instance, if the ordination 
took place on a Thursday, on which the feast of an Apostle was 
celebrated,the nocturn would be the nocturn of the ferial office feriae 
quintae. This nocturn does not include the Pater, Ave, or Credo; 
nor does it include the invitatorium and hymn, or the lessons. It 
includes only the twelve psalms, with their proper antiphons. In 
the case submitted, the nocturn would be the first nocturn of the 
Dominical office for the second Sunday after Easter, as the feast of 
St. Mark fell on that Sunday this year. 








